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Yet cares increased, and so my pains, 


ke A Retic- 
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{For Tae Paciric. } 
WEARY SOUL’S REST. 


BY REV. T. DWIGHT HUNT. 

[Tke writer says of the following lines: 
“They have been of great comfort to one 
sufferer, who has earnestly requested that 
they may be put in some permanent form, 


for the benefit of others troubled like her- 


self.”’] 


To thee, O Lord, my weary soul 

I bring for rest; on thee to roil 

The burden of my cares and pains, 

My fears and doubts and sinful stains. | 


For far too long this aching heart 
Had tried itself the healing art; . 


My fears and doubts and sinful stains. 


Too long, O Lord, I sought elsewhere 
Relief from what I could not bear; 

For still grew worse my cares and pains, 
My fears and doubts and sinful stains. 


But all in vain, by works or sights, 

I sought relief in new delights; 

Still more increased my cares and pains, 
My fears and doubts and sinful stains. 


Nor yet, O Lord, by gifts or tears 
Could I find rest, though sought for years; 
For still I bore my cares and pains, 


_ My fears and doubts and sinful stains. 


At last, to thee I brought my heart, 
To trust alone thy healing art; 

For only thou couldst ease its pains, 
Relieve its doubts, remove its stains. 


Thy loving heart felt all my. woes, 
And bade me seek in thee repose, 
And lay on thee my cares and pains, 


~ And so be free from doubts and stains! 


O sweet relief frem every ill, 

When thou didst bid me—‘‘Peace, be still!’ 
And with thy love didst soothe my pains, 
Remove my doubts and sinful stains. 


So, Lord, may every weary soul 

Find rest in thee, and on thee roll 
The burden of its cares and pains, 

Its fears and doubts and sinful stains. 


REMINISCENCES OF EARLY LIFE IN 
CALIFORNIA—NO. I. 


THE FIRST MISSIONARY — WHO HE WAS 
AND WHENCE HE CAME, 


My first acquaintance with California 
was in October, 1848, the year of the 
discovery of gold. For four years and 
three months previous to that time I had 
been a resident at the Sandwich Isles, 
first as a missionary of the American 
Board to the natives, and subsequently 
as a minister to a congregation of Amer- 
icans at Honolulu, which had called me 
from the native work and to the service 
of which I had been dismissed and com- 
mended by the missionaries themselves. 
_ In the midst of preliminary measures 
for the organization of a church and the 
building of a house of worship came the 
news of the discovery of rich gold placers 
on the American Fork. The bursting of 
a dynamite bomb in the quiet streets of 
Honolulu could hardly have been more 
startling and scattering. The immediate 
effect was a hasty starting of the foreign 
population for the golden shore. This 
took away the very population among 
whom I was working, and soon called 
for a halt in our whole church move- 
ment. 

At the same time came accounts of 
the great influx of gold-seekers from all 
parts of the Pacific Coast, north and 
south, and of the consequent crowded 
and chaotic state of society in San Fran- 
cisco, which, in the whirl .and reckless 
greed of men in haste to be rich, needed 
a Sabbath of rest and a.gospel of peace. 

From the United States Commissioner 
to the Islands, the Hon, Anthony Ten 
Eyck, then temporarily at San Francisco, 
there also came an urgent appeal for a 
minister of that gospel to establish that 
Sabbath of rest and to build up that rap- 
idly growing society on its only safe ba- 
sis. 

Providence thus seemed to have pre- 
pared the way, and all circumstances 
seemed to have conspired to designate 
me to be the pioneer in that work. I 
was free from the mission work. My 
American work was arrested in its very 


- beginning, and ever against me opened 


a needy field, hard, indeed, but rich in 
its possibilities for good. The call was 
clear and loud. Time was precious. — 
At once I sought wisdom and guid- 
ance from God and good men. The 
question was submitted to my people. 
Unselfishly, generously, they responded. 
Not giving me up, they lent me for three 
months to California, voting me that 
leave of absence, at the same time leav- 
ing it optional with me to remain on the 
Coast or to return to them, as should 
seem best. With characteristic liberality, 
they then not only paid my salary in full, 
but. doubled it, and hoped for my re- 
Just at that time an enterprising busi- 
ness house, “Williams and Co.,” was 
dispatching a clipper schooner, the 
Honolulu, to San Francisco, carrying 
provisions from the Islands to the »fast- 
gathering crowd of gold-seekers. In that 
schooner a free passage was offered me, 
should I choose to go. Thus the door 
was fully opened. Providing a tempor- 
ary home for my family, then consisting 
of a wife and two children, I left the 


_ sunny shores, where I had expected to 
spend my life, not knowing what was be-- 
fore me on the strange, wild coast, to — 


which God seemed to be calling me. I 
say “not knowing,” for San Francisco 
had a most uninviting reputation for 
morals, and it was by no means certain 
what kind of a reception a minister of 
the gospel would receive from such a 
population. All sorts of people, nearly 
all men, were congregating there—far 
more of the evil and the desperate than 
of the good, without a Sabbath, with- 
out a church, without a school and with 
very few families, and all cominated by 
one ruling passion, the one most reckless 
of all, the ‘‘love of money,” under whose 


‘| hurried tread the most sacred things 


were trampled, and by whose violence 
there was a murder almost nightly ! Such 
was the reputation of the place whose 
needs plead for some Christian minister 
from somewhere to come and begin the 
needed work. He was on his way. 

The voyage was a quick one, occupying 
only nineteen days. ‘Two incidents oc- 
curred, which are worthy of mention. 
When several days out, we encountered 


| a very severe gale—a thing rarely expe- 


rienced on that route. It lasted several 
days, during which, for thirty-six hours, 
we “lay to” under bare poles. We 
were familiar with such storms on the 


| Atlantic and off the Cape; but were 


not expecting them on the Pacific. 
Previous to the above incident, we 
had witnessed and rejoiced in a 
rapid and thorough reform of the 
entire ship’s company—captain, crew 
and passengers. To this daythe change 
there and then wrought seems so won- 
derful that but for the fact it would seem 
like fiction. ‘The simple story is this: 
As I lay sea-sick in my berth for the first 
two days, the air.of deck and cabin 
jarred with profanity. Every oath seem- 
ed to find its way to my berth,and more 
than usually to shock me with its blas- 
phemy. Not often were they uttered in 
anger; but far more often in jest and 
laughter. They were not uttered in 
haste, nor with wicked intent ; but in the 
most common conversation, and more as 
a habit, unconsciously practiced, men of 
all ages would curse each other, and 
blaspheme God. So painfully did this 
profanity grate upon my ears, and so 
deeply did it stir my heart, that the con- 
viction was wrought in me that my first 
missionary work must be with the ship’s 
company. With this conviction came 
the purpose that, with God’s help, I 
would begin that work as soonas I could 
walk the deck. I began with the captain 
—indirectly, as if incidentally—while 
walking the deck with him. He was 
frank; confessed the folly of the habit; 
said he had broken off more than once 
for whole voyages ; that he could now, 
and would. And he did. Afterward, 
as opportunity offered, I conversed with 
the first mate, second mate, and down 
through the crew, as I could reach them 
during their successive watches. It was 
always courteously, silently, easily, and 
without any allusion to others, or to my 
plan. The result was the same. So 
was it with the passengers, as one by 
one I walked and talked with them. 
There was not the least unpleasantness. 
Not a promise was asked, ‘The appeal 
was mainly to their manliness. The re- 
sult astonished and greatly encouraged 
me. Oaths gradually, yet rapidly, dis- 
appeared from cabin, forecastle and 
deck. ‘Throughout our severe storm not 
one came to my ears. Orders could be 
given and obeyed, discussions could be 
carried on, earnest words could be ut- 
tered ; but oaths were not found neces- 
sary for emphasis or force. 


Perhaps the reform was out of respect 
for the minister ; perhaps it was only 


temporary ; but something was gained. 


The power of men. to overcome an in- 
veterate habit was illustrated ; also, the 
power of Christian effort when courteous- 
ly and prayerfully made, even bf one 
person, anc under circumstances most 
unpromising. Who knows, too, but that 
in some the temporary check given to 
an evil habit may have resulted in per- 
manent good, however exposed they may 
have been to the mighty forces for, evil 
they at once encountered on the shores 
and in the river-beds and ravines of the 
land of gold. Manliness had awhile as- 
serted itself ; conscience had awhile been 
awakened ; respect for, at least, one of 
God’s ministers—if not for God himself 
—had been awhile inspired ; perhaps, 
memories of old home and church asso- 
ciations had been awhile revived, which 
may have been a restraint upon those 
evil propensities which their surround- 
Ings in pioneer California life were so 
well calculated to evoke and inflame. 
Upon the minister’s mind the result was 
assuredly good, encouraging him in the 
belief that God was with him on his mis- 
sion among strangers, and would be 
found to have gone before him to pre- 
pare the way for his usefulness. How 
this proved to be true will be seen as 
our narrative proceeds. 
_T. Dwicut Hunt. 


Professor Stewart of Liberia estimates 
that for every missionary who goes to 
Africa 70,000 gallons of liquor are sent 
tu that country. 


THIRD CHURCH ANNIVERSARY. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary services 
of the Third Congregational church of this 
city were held on Saturday afternoon and 
evening, 7th inst. Many of the former 
members who had been absent from the 
church, for various reasons, embraced this 
opportunity to revisit the home to which 
they were still attached by fond memo- 
ries, and take again by the hand their 
old and tried friends. Many new faces, 
unknown to the old days, were -seen, 
but the atmosphere of cordial sociability 
in which the church exists soon brought 
the old and the new into relations of 
friendly acquaintance. Letters were re- 
ceived from Rev. Drs. George Mooar and 
J. H. Warren, expressing their regret at 
their inability to attend, and sending 
birthday wishes that the church and peo- 
ple would meet with increased success 
in the quarter century that is just open- 
ing. 

The afternoon was devoted to person- 
al reminiscences and impromptu: speech- 
es, in which flashes of wit and humor 
added tothe enjoyment. It was a most 
pleasant occasion, and the pleasure was 
due ina great measure to the ladies, 
who were equally at ease before the 
audience and behind the tables so bounti- 
fully covered with turkeys, hams, salads, 
and all the other good things which so 
inevitably follow these central dishes, 
A temporary illness detained the pastor, 
Rev. J. A. Cruzan, to the great regret of 
all present, and the meeting was opened 
with prayer by Rev. J.A. Benton, followed 
by a short congratulatory address by the 
same gentleman. Mrs. Parker then 
gave a most interesting history of the in- 
ception and progress of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. For several years it gave gen- 
erously, in money and clothing, to the 
city missionaries. It prepared boxes of 
clothing and comforts for home mission- 
aries. It aided, in every way possible, 
the work of the church, taking the poor 
under its especial care. A very inter- 
esting and profitable line of its work the 
last few years has been the regular visit- 
ing, every two weeks, of the City and 
County Hospital. 


matter, money and boundlegs sympathy, 
and Christian consolation—aré ever wel- 
come and necessary. | 

Miss Mattie J. Allen represented, the 
Young Ladies’ Alpha Kappa Missionary 
Society. It was formed in 1882, and 
has made regular contributions to some 
missionary enterprise each year. . Its 
members are increasing. Good work is 
also being done ‘n assisting the needy 
children in kindergartens, and in desti- 
tute homes. Miss Allen closed with .a 
touching reference to the irreparable 
loss sustained by the Society in the 
death of Miss Lizzie Hutchinson. 


In a tew happy remarks, Miss Alma 
Dorland, the indefatigable superintend- 
ent of the infant class, told of her first 
attendance at the Third church, as.a 
baby in the arms of her father. She has 
now got back to the point from whence 
she started. 

One of the delightful surprises of the 
afternoon was the verbatim recital. by 
Mrs. Varney of several wonderful word 
pictures and bursts of eloquence which 
she had heard more than twenty years 
ago in the sermons of the beloved .first 
pastor, Dr. Beckwith, Mr. Wm. Ede 
gave some personal reminiscences of his 
early connection with the church so- 
ciety. He has, been one of the trustees 
for many years, and has been of great 
service in its later work. 


The Rev. Dr. Holbrook, who has sev- 
eral times supplied the Third church 
pulpit, announced as an agreeable,.coin- 
cidence that this twenty-fifth church 
birthday was his 8oth anniversary, and 
then followed with a stirring address, 
which gave evidence of a man still in 
his prime. 

At 5 o'clock an adjournment was 
made to the inviting tables in the ladies’ 
parlors, and full justice was done:to the 
provision made. : 

The audience assembled again at 7:30 
to listen to the formal addresses of the 
evening. The Rev. John Kimball offer- 
ed a fervent prayer, and an anthem was 
rendered by the choir and orchestra. Mr. 
J. S. Hutchinson then detailed the form- 
ation of the Third church society twenty- 
five years ago. 

The original agreement, framed, was 
exhibited, signed by the first trustees— 
viz., Samuel Cowles, James W. Cox, 
James W. Towne, Wm. H. Jessup, Geo. 
Goodrum, W. H. Hyde, J. S. Hutchin- 
son. Three of the original seven were 
present. Mr. Hutchinson referred briefly 
to its early history, and then passed to a 
criticism he had heard made upon pres- 
ent church appliances—namiely, that the’ 
auditorium was unsuited to . Sunday- 
school work, and that the organ was too 
small to. be readily seen or, héard: For 
this he submitted a provisional remedy. 
He would supply, as a memorial offer- 
ing, a new organ suited to the size of 
the auditorium, provided that the con- 
gregation would simultaneously alter and 


1 adapt the lower portion of the building | 


Here is a wide field, | 
where gifts of every nature—readingy 


for more efficient Sunday-school work, 
and fit up the young ladies’ room. On 
motion’ of Captain Madison, and the 
second of Mr. Ede, this munificent offer 
was accepted with hearty applause. 

Mr. Wm. H. Hyde then gave a con- 
cise statement of the purchase of the lot, 


building of the basement. 

The third one of the charter members 
present was Mr. James W. Cox, who has 
for many years lived in Oakland, but 
occasionally gladdens the hearts of his 
friends by reappearing among them. 
Mr. Cox read an affecting paper upon 
‘The Early Church ’—its hopes, its de- 
spairings, its difficulties and determina- 
tion; its small congregations and its 
saintly pastor; its struggles and its 
triumphs. | 

Mr. Joseph Hutchinson, one of the 
first Sunday-school scholars, now a suc- 
cessful teacher, spoke upon “The Early 


facts in that connection. A remarkable 
thing about the Third church is the large 
Sunday-school, which, in numbers, is 
double the average, in proportion to 
membership. This is partly explained 
by the attendance of the children from 
the San Francisco Protestant Orphan 
Asylum. On this topic, Mrs. Corey, one 
of the ladies in charge of these children, 
read d very interesting paper. The pres- 
ent relation between the Asylum and the 
church was entered into in 1864, when 
an invitation of the church was respond- 
ed to by a resolution of the Board of 
Managers of the Asylum. From that 
time until the present about one hundred 
and fifty orphan children have been con- 
stant attendants upon the Sunday-morn- 
ing church and Sunday-school services, 
except when prevented by stress of 
weather. Many of these children have 
grown up and have come back to the 
church of their early remembrance, Oth- 
ers gO away and are lost sight of; but 
seed has been planted, and no one can 
predict how great it may become or how 
far it may extend. Mrs. Corey said: 
“The children are always changing, slip- 
ping from under our charge out into the 
world, occupying other homes and. posi- 
itions, and their places are filled. by oth- 
ers. Thus the field is broadened, the 
opportunity extended. ‘The children 
look forward to the Sabbath and its as- 
sociations with much interest, and 
throughout the week it is the topic Of 
much planning and conversation. Many 
regrets are expressed when, through in- 
clement weather, or by other circum- 
stances, they are forced to remain at 
home. 
Management wish me here to express 
their recognition and appreciation of the 
earnest and untiring efforts of this church, 
pastor and teachers in behalf of the chil- 
dren, and their sincere thanks for the 
providing for and sharing with them on 
occasions of unusual interest and pleas- 
ure, and the uniform kindness extended 
to them at all times.” 

*‘ he Later Sunday-school” was respond- 


ed to by Mr. Philo Mills, the efficient. 


superintendent for ten years, and until 
his removal from the city, two years ago. 

The ‘‘Later Church” was spoken upon 
by Deacon David Booth, who gave a 
running account of the various changes 
and events and the work done during 
the past ten years. 

Mr. Charles H. Ham, the present able 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, ad- 
dressed the audience upon that head, 
and called attention to the necessity, in 
a work of this kind, of organization and 
concerted action, and to the responsi- 
bility assumed by the teachers, who, in 
many cases, give to the scholars the only 
religious instruction they get. Cases 
were mentioned showing the utter ig- 
norance of some of the children im sa- 
cred history. 

Mr. Samuel Foster made an energetic 
response to “The Music of the Early 
Church and Sunday-school],” and con- 
gratulated the church upon the prospect 
of better music in the near future, 

Mr. John McKee followed with a 
carefully prepared address with reference 
to the general work. The society is 
free from debt, and has been maintained 
at a cost of less than $300 per month for 
current expenses, which had been con- 
tributed voluntarily, The duty of en- 
abling the church, by a greater consecra- 
tion of time and means, to keep abreast 
of the great and growing needs of its 
parish, was impressed upon the congre- 
gation. 

In an eloquent sermon, delivered 
the following Sunday morning, the 
pastor set forth the special work this 
church was set to perform, which was 
summarized in the command, “Go 
out into the highways and hedges, and 
compel them to come in, that the feast 
may be fully furnished with guests.” 

The several addresses were interspers- 
.ed with selections rendered by the choir 
and orchestra, and this very enjoyable 
historical occasion was closed with a 
Doxology and “‘Auld Lang Syne,” 


There is talk of a regency in Germany 
in case of the sudden death of the Em- 


peror, who is go years of age. 


the laying of the foundation, and the 


Sunday-school,” and recounted many. 


The ladies of the Board of 


‘The Weman’s Beard 


OF THE PACIFIC. 
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LETTERS FROM MR, AND MRS. LOGAN, 


Through the kindness of Captain 
Bray, we are enabled to give our read- 
ers recent letters from Mr. and Mrs. 
Logan. ‘The many friends of Mr. and 
Mrs. Logan will be glad to hear that, in 
the midst of labors abundant, and jour- 
neyings and sicknesses, the Lord still 
preserves them, and gives them strength 
for their. work, The news contained 
herein, in regard to Mr. Doane, is now 
no “news” to us, we having been in 
possession of these facts many months ; 
but it will make more real the great dis- 
tance which separates us from our faith- 
ful workers in these far islands of the 
sea. Itis an age of large giving ; is there 
no one who will give the needed money 
for this.needed little schooner, to ply be- 
tween these little islands? Captain 
Bray writes that, for this work in Micro- 
nesia, nothing, in his estimation, is more 
needed than this little vessel; and adds, 
*T wish we could send it from Califor- 
nia.” 

“ ANAPANO, RuK, Aug. 9, 1887. 

“Captain I, Bray—Dear Brother: 
The Star reached us Sunday, August 
7th, and expects to sail to-morrow for 
Ponape. We are very thankful for the 
reinforcements, and we are very glad, 
also, that Dr. Ingersoll is going to Po- 
nape. We like him very much, also. 
Many thanks for the part you have tak- 
en in the matter of the little vessel for 
us. We do not want anything like a 
whale boat. . The boat we have is’ very 


should last several years. What we do 
want is a small-decked sloop, or schoon- 
er, with good conveniences for passen- 
gers—something that we can live on for 
a month at a time, or two months, not 
only for work at the Mortlocks, etc., but 
also in this lagoon. We are in com- 
fortable health. Mr. North has done 
well the past year. I got safe home 
from Mortlocks. It was wearing, but I 
was wonderfully helped through. The 
work at Mortlock is doing better than 
we have a right to expect, with the 
means used. It was a hard trial for 
Mrs. Logan to let me go. I can only 
write a word now, hoping the letter may 
get over to you from Jaluit. ‘The Span- 
iards have been to Ponape, arrested Mr. 
Doane, and, we suppose, carried him to 
Manila. You will get particulars from 
Ponape, I presume. We have not heard 
from Mr. Rand but indirectly. With 
ever so much love from all. We have 
had everything ashore yesterday and: to- 
day, so I have only time fora moment’s 
writing. The Lord is wonderfully good 
to us. Very cordially, 
Ropert W. LoGan.” 


‘‘ANAPANO, RUK, Sept. 20, 1887. 

‘' Dear Brother Bray: Captain Narr- 
hous is going to Ponape and Jaluit, so I 
want to set letters afloat for the home 
land, but have but little time and strength 
for writing. The pressure of the work 
is heavy just now, and the time short. 
We are very glad to see Captain Garland, 
and very thankful for our reinforcements. 
We like them both very much, Their 
new house on the hill, toward the north 
side of the mission premises, is so well 
along that they hope to be in it this 
week. The Star reached here August 
7th, and sailed four days later for Po- 
nape. We are very glad to have Dr. 
Ingersoll for Ponape. You will proba- 
bly have heard of events there. We have 
just heard directly from them for the 
first time since- last February. The 
Spaniards came there in March, arrested 
Mr. Doane March r4th, kept him in 
confinement on shipboard till June 2oth 
(about), when the Manila sailed with 
him for Manila. You have doubtless 
heard all this. A few days after he was 
gone, the natives, exasperated beyond 
endurance, rose against the Spaniards, 
and killed the Governor and all his offi- 
cers, and most of the garrison; so now 
their only possession is the receiving 
ship, on board of which the survivors 


Y© | are blockaded. What the future has for 


this people and the work, who can tell? 
We are usually well here at Ruk. I got 
‘safe home from Mortlock. Did the 
work with more than usual thoroughness. 
Mr. Worth is a careful skipper. I was 
worn, but recovered my usual strength 
after awhile. The work goes on hope- 
fully, on the whole. Mrs. Logan joins 
me in love to you both. Please, also, 


give our love to Mr. and Mrs. Sturges. I 
‘cannot write much, but wanted to let you 


good one, and, with,.Mr. North’s repairs, | 


know of .our welfare. We are very 
thankful for your renewed kindness and 
interest in the matter of the vessel. The 
whale-boat would not be so good as the 
one we have. If Mr. could only 
take a trip over to LIlawaii in a whale- 
boat, he might learn something of what 
we need. May God bless and. keep 
you! Cordially yours, 

“ RoBertT W, Locan,” 


“ANAPANO, RUK, Sept. 20, 1887. 

“ Dear Captain Bray: When we 
read the copy of that letter which you 
sent us, the One you wrote to Boston 
with regard to the schooner, I felt that I 
must embrace the first opportunity to 
write and thank you for the kind words, 
and for your interest in us personally. 
We know that you have an interest in 
Christ’s kingdom everywhere, and in Mi- 
cronesia particularly, but that letter went 
straight to my heart, and made me feel 
anew that you understood our work here, 
and sympathized with it more intelligent- 
ly than most people. If you could have 
seen my poor husband when he reached 
home, so thin and pale and weak! He 
just put his head down on my shoulder 
and cried, and you know he is not one 
of the crying sort, generally. I think it 
cost me as much of a struggle as almost 
anything I ever did to consent to his go- 
‘ing in that way. We thank God that 
none of us suffered any worse, and look 
upon it as another proof of his care and 
love. Very much love to Mrs, Bray and 
Carrie. I shall write them by the Star, 
but must forego that pleasure now for 
want of time. . You know these stray op- 
portunities are always hurried ones. 
Very sincerely yours, 

“Mary E. Locan.” 


THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


BY REV, DR. A. L. STONE. 


It seems to me, sometimes, that we do 
not, as Christian disciples, appropriate 
and exercise in our spiritual life the 
agency of the Holy Ghost, or third per- 
son of the Trinity, as distinctively and. 
emphatically as we might and ought. 

We need the quickening and illumin- 
ing power of the Spirit, when we read the 
Holy Scriptures. They were written 
under the inspiration of that unerring 
Teacher and Guide, and no other influ- 
ence can so fully unfold to us their mean- 
ing and impress it upon our hearts as 


their Author. Whenever we open this 
sacred volume and begin to peruse its 
pages, there is no hope of light and guid- 
ance and santification so vital and cheer- 
ing as that which fastens upon and is 
kindled by the presence of the revealing 
and compassionate Spirit. | 

When we lift up our heart’s desire in 
supplication, we have to weigh in our 


most enrich us out of the divine treasury? 
and this problem can only be solved by 
the illumining guidance of that visiting 
Spirit, arraying before us the blessings 
most in demand for our relief and en- 
dowment, and intensifying the fervor of 
desire and of our asking. We casnot 
pray with intelligence and acceptance 
unless so taught and led. 

Then when we brood the full cata- 
logue of what are called the * Graces 
of the Spirit,” and fasten upon one and 
another as of unutterable price for our 
inheritance, we understand clearly that 
no such heavenly bequest will come into 
Our possession, and characterize our 
abiding personality, without the creative 
and sustaining ministry of that gracious 
guest. Have we special need of pa- 
tience ? do we lack contrition and hon- 
esty? is brotherly love at low tempera- 
ture with us ? are Christian cowrage and 
zeal languid with us? are we lacking in 
thankfulness and praise? Whatever 
grace we would possess and exercise, 
our appeal should be in pleading earnest- 
ness to this Third Person of the Glorious 
Three, till our desire and hope are 
crowned. 

And when and how shall there come 
upon a slumbering church and parish a 
revival of pure, undefiled réligion, kind- 
ling a spirit of fresh devotion with Chris- 
tians, and converting multitudes of their 
‘kindred and friends? It is only the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit that can 
usher in such a harvest season of conver- 
sions, and wing heavenward the fresh 
prayer of consecration and praise for ac- 
ceptance and forgiveness. 

Oh, let us come into more vital recog- 
nition of this divine One, and into closer 
fellowship with Him in all His unseen 
but -efficient work of enlarging and 
strengthening the kingdom of redemption 
among men, seeking with a great enthu- 
siasm His presence and inspiration and 
approval in our Christian life! 


In the non-conformist colleges for 


training ministers in England 287 men 


are. in attendance; of these 257 do 
not use intoxicants at all. ..This is said 
to be the largest percentage in favor of 
total abstinence yet realized. 


‘tieth birthday Jast month. 


the gracious and stimulating visit of’ 


consciousness the question, What shall : 


The poet Whittier celebrated his eigh- 
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THE SIGNS OF BACKSLIDING. 


BY W. A. TENNEY. 


“My people are bent to backsliding 
from me.” 

“Thine own wickedness shall correct 
thee, and thy backslidings shall reprove 
thee ; know, therefore, and see that it 
‘is an ‘evil thing, and ‘a bitter, that thou 
hast forsaken the Lord thy God.” 

“If any man draw back, my soul shall 
have no pleasure in him.” (Hosea xi: 
7; Jer. ii: 19 ; Heb. x: 38.) 

The Scriptures contain many warn- 
ings against backsliding, because the 
tendency that way isso common. Re- 
ligious declension often steals upon the 
soul unobserved. The church at Ephe- 
sus kept up the forms of godliness with 
much labor, patience and perseverance, 
yet the Lord said: ‘I have somewhat 
against thee, because thou hast left thy 
first love.” Tothe church of Sardis it 
was said, ‘‘Thou hast a name that thou 
divest and art dead.” Is it not true of 
some spiritually that “gray hairs are here 
and there upon him, yet he knoweth it 
not?” 

Tne backslider has formed no de- 
liberate purpose to give up his Christian 
hope, nor to abandon the path of du- 
ty; but there has been a gradual declen- 
sion from the most vital exercises in the 
spiritual life. 

THE POSITION OF THE BACKSLIDER DE- 
FINED. 


Many are self-deceived for want of 
proper discrimination. There is a differ- 
ence between a backslider and a hypo- 
crite. The hypocrite knows he is not a 
Christian, but makes a profession and 
keeps up the forms igion that he 
may appear to men t at he is not. 
But the backslider is in his _pro- 
fession, and desires to be a true child of 
God, and it is his purpose in the main 
to do his duty. Again, there isa wide 
distinction between the backslider and 
the apostate. The latter, in his pur- 
poses and efforts and inward exercises, 
is in deliberate rebellion against God. If 
he ever professed to walk with God, he 
has since turned about, and is now walk- 
ing in the opposite direction. But the 
face and feet of the backslider are in the 
right direction, and his desires, purposes 
and endeavors are generally correct ; 
but, instead of making progress, he is 
steadily slipping backward. He has no 
wish to turn again to the world, nor is 
there a conscious vacillating between 
God and Mammon. There was a wide 
difference between the attitude of Judas 
and Peter after the Last Supper. Satan 
entered into Judas—took full possession 
of him, and he went clear over to open 
enmity against the Lord, deliberately 
selling and betraying Jesus to his dead- 
ly enemies, and completed his career of 
desperation by suicide. Peter was sifted 
by Satan, and, under, peculiar excite- 


‘ment, he thoughtlessly denied his Mas- 
‘ter ; but an hour later he deeply repent- 
-ed, and to the end of life remained one 
-of the most zealous of the apostles. Ju- 
das turned square around, and remained 


so. Peter, when off his guard, made a 
slip, but soon recovered. 


THE SYMPTOMS OF BACKSLIDING. 
Those who are drifting away from God 


are seldom conscious of their condition. 


The feelings are exceedingly deceptive. 
In some forms of disease the out- 
ward appearance and the sensations may 
‘b> very flattering, while the work of 
death is fast going on within. A _ boat’s 
crew On a river in the fog may feel them- 
selves stationary, while the current may 
be sweeping them steadily toward the 
ocean. Tney cannot determine their 
situation till they get their bearings from 
signals on shore. So, the backslider 
needs to examine his symptoms and take 
his reckoning outside of mere conscious- 
ness. The Lord said to the Laodiceans: 
‘“‘Thou sayest, I am rich, and increased 
with goods, and have need of nothing ; 


and knowest not that thou art wretched | 


and miserable and poor and blind and 
naked.” Spiritual decline is marked by 
iudifference to the most vital means of 
grace. 

1. There is a habitual and increas- 
ing neglect of the Bible as a book for 
private reading. The psalmist utters the 
feelings of every earnest and growing 
believer when he says: ‘How sweet are 
Thy words unto my taste, yea, sweeter 
than honey to my mouth. More to be 
desired are they than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold; sweeter, also, than 
honey andthe honeycomb. Mine eyes 
prevent the night watches that I might 
meditate in thy word.” But when one 
has lapsed from duty and privilege, he 
reads the Word, if at all, from a sense of 
_ duty, and not f.om a keen relish. Its 
pages do not afford his thirsty soul 
rivers of consolation and hope. He 
does not come to the Word to hear God’s 


voice and to feel his quickening power. 


When one finds easy excuse for neglect- 
ing the Word, or for brevity, and feels a 
keener relish for any other book or pa- 
per, it is a sure sign that the fervency of 
his love is departing, and a worldly spirit 
is making sad inroads upon his spiritual 
life. 

2. N eglect of secret prayer is an un- 
mistakable sign that the soul is “bent to 
backsliding.” The closet is one of the 
surest tests of a godly life. ‘Behold, he 
prayeth !” was the token that Saul of 
‘Tarsus was in vital connection with the 
Lord. Prayer is the breath of a devout 
soul, and when this becomes short and 
difficult, spiritual vitality runs low. When 
the secret devotions are irregular and 
infrequent, it is quite certain the feet are 
slipping away from God. 

3. A diminishing interest m public 


and social worship is a sure symptom of 
spiritual decline. The miami d where 


! 
God’s people meet forprayer and praise 


is one of the dearest spots Of earth to a 
spiritual mind. It is the very gate of 
heaven to the soul, not because the 
preaching is great, or the service attract- 
ive, but because God there meets with 
his people to blessthem. Said the psalm- 
ist, “I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lord. ” 
His heart leaped for joy as he thought 
of Zion. If one easily finds an excuse 
for staying away from the church and 


allow to detain him from any worldly 
business or pleasure, he is certainly los- 
ing his interest in those exercises and 
places dearest to the most devout Chris- 
tians. Neglect of the means which draw 
us nearest to God is a sign that the heart 
is “bent to backsliding.” 

4. The backslider feels a reluctance 
to laboring personally for the conver- 
sion of souls, One of the first and most 
characteristic impulses of a new convert 
is to tell others what a Saviour he has 
found, and to persuade his associates to 
enter the new life. Now, if one uses lit- 
tle or no means to promote experimental 
religion, if he is mute and indifferent 
among his companions upon the most 
important of all subjects, what inferences 
are we to draw? In the growing Christ- 
lan there is no feeling stronger than the 
desire to secure the salvation of men. If 
a church member exhibits great zeal 
and energy in civil, political and pecuni- 
ary enterprises, empléying his time and 
words to urge forward his worldly 
schemes, but exhibits little or no person- 
al interest in the souls of those about 
him, is it not manifest that he is “bent to 
backsliding ”’? 

§. Conformity to the world denotes 
spiritual decline. In sentiment and 
practice there is a broad line of separa- 
tion between the men of the world and 
the disciples of Christ. Hence our Lord 
says, “‘I have chosen you out of the 
world.” And we have the injunction, 
“Be not conformed to this world.” 


that are in the world. If any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not 
in him.” ‘Whosoever is born of God 
overcometh the world.” When one lives 
near to God his conscience is tender, 
and, if he has any doubt about a course 
of conduct, he is sure to be on the safe 
side. But when spirituality is on a de- 
cline, there is a leaning more closely to 
the customs of the world, and a longing 
after the disputed pleasures. The con- 
science becomes more accommodating, 
and the question now comes up as to 
how far one can conform to the maxims 
and practices of the world and not make 
shipwreck of his soul. If he is more 
afraid of being counted too strict than 
of grieving the Holy Spirit ; if he is dis- 
posed to lower the spiritual ‘standard that 
he may indulge in forbidden pleasures, 
it is quite certain that his “gold is be- 
coming dim.” 

6. The backslider finds little or no 
enjoyment in religious exercises. ‘The 
Bible does not strike a responsive chord 
in his soul. He may read with care, 
but not with delight. It is not like the 
sweet voice of Jesus to his heart. So in 
prayer he may assume the posture, use 
fit words, and have correct desires, but 
the exercise does not bring gladness. 
The closet to him is formal, cold and 
barren. He can find no better words 
than those of the king of Denmark: 


“ My words fly up, my thoughts remain be- 


low 
Words, without thoughts, never to heaven 

go.” 
In the closet he feels after God, but does 
not find him. He calls, but only the 
echo of his own voice returns. When 
sadness or loneliness comes, he flees, as 
in better days, to his closet, but he does 
not find rest and peace. No bread 
comes to his hungry soul. Desolate, 
despondent, faint, he cries, Oh, that I 
knew where I might find him !” ‘ 

‘¢ When I turn mine eyes within, 
All is dark and vain and wild; 


Filled with unbelief and sin, 
Can I deem myself a child?” 


‘It is an evil thing and a bitter that 
thou hast forsaken the Lord thy God.” 
With what pathetic earnestness did the 
awakened psalmist plead, “Cast me not 
away from thy presence, and take not 
thy Holy Spirit from me. Restore unto 
me the joys of thy salvation.” 

Reader, your attention has been called 
to some of the most unmistakable signs 
of a backsliding spirit. Has the light 
revealed some or all of these marks in 
your own experience? If so, then lose 
no time in seeking the Great Physician, 
and in applying the divinely appointed 
remedies. Turn your back upon every 
doubtful worldly indulgence, ‘the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life.” With new earnestness en- 
ter upon Bible study, private devotion, 
public and social worship, and upon per- 
sonal efforts for the salvation of those 
with whom you mingle. Above all, pray 
for the quickening and sealing of the 
Holy Spirit. 


A Frenchman who was staying at an 
American hotel asked, at the cashier’s 
desk, how much his bill was one day, 
and was astonished to find how great an 
amount he was charged. He felt that he 
had been plundered, but he paid the 
bill, and then asked to see the proprie- 
tor. Presently the landlord came down, 
in response to the call, all beaming with 
smiles. The Frenchman rushed up to 
him, exclaiming, “Ah, let me embrace 
you, saire! Let mekees you!” “But 
why do you want to embrace me, sir? 
I—-I don’t understand.” “Ah, saire, 
but look at ze beel.” “My bill ? Yes, 
but what has thatto do with it?” “Vot 
of it? Vy, it mean zat I nevaire, nevaire 


you again, saire.” 


the prayer-meeting, which he would not? 


“Love not the world, neither the things 


DR. WHITMAN, M.D.—IV. 


THROUGH TO WALLA WALLA. 


At the rendezvous Dr. Whitman re- 
ceived from the Nez Perce Indian, Law- 
yer, a note from Mr. Parker, which was 
short and unsatisfactory ; but it .told of 
his safe arrival, the kind feelings of the 
Indians, and his departure for the Unit- 
ed States by way of the Sandwich Is- 
lands. 

At times during the journey the wom- 
en attracted great attention. There 
were rough mountain men who appreci- 
ated the refined education and manners 
of the daughter of Judge Prentiss. The 
rough old mountain hunter would touch 
his hat in a way absolutely ridiculous, 
often even failing to express the compli- 
ment intended, which the mischief or 
good humor of Mrs. Whitman sometimes 
enjoyed as a good joke. 

During the latter part of the journey 
Mrs. Whitman studied the Indian lan- 
guage, but did not make as much prog- 
ress in it as Mrs, Spalding. The latter 
paid more attention to the Indians, and 
was more popular with them, while the 
former felt it to be her duty to recipro- 
cate far more the attentions of the mount- 
ain men, and was more popular with 
them. This influence which she thus 
silently exerted over them was felt in the 
wildest regions, and long after her death, 
for it made them think of their own 
mothers and sisters, of home and purity. 
Said one of them afterwards: “From 
the day I met those women at the ren- 
dezvous I was a better man.” It was 
well that each of them worked silently on 
a different class of persons, for they thus 
undoubtedly did far more good than 
they could have done had both been 
popular with the same class. 


The advent of these two women was 
an epoch in the history of Oregon—a 
little thing in itself, but, like Dr. Whit- 
man’s wagon, a seed sown which became 
a great tree and covered the northwest- 
ern coast. It meant American civiliza- 
tion and Christian homes and families. 
Previous to this time the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had been monarchs of all they 
surveyed. Eleven American fur compa- 
nies had tried to obtain a foothold in the 
country, but had been driven out by the 
monopoly ; but when a mountain man 
saw those women he said, “ There is 
something the honorable Hudson’s Bay 
Cempany cannot drive out of this coun- 
try”; and his prophecy was true. Hence 
it was not strange that Hon. Elwood 
Evans wrote to Rev. H. H. Spalding: 
‘‘The American missionaries were the 
apostles paving the way for American 
occupancy ; nor need you fear that the 
missionary heroines who proved that 
women could go to Oregon, and live 
and die there, will ever be forgotten.” 

Mr. Gray gives the following descrip- 
tion of Dr. and Mrs. Whitman at this 
time in his history of Oregon. Dr. 
Whitman was a man of easy, don’t-care 
habits, that could become all things to 
all men, and yet a sincere and earnest 
man, speaking his mind before he 
thought a second time, giving his views 


all subjects without mush considera- 


tion, correcting them and changing them, 
when good reasons presented, and, when 
fixed in the pursuit of an object, adher- 
ing to it with unflinching tenacity. A 
stranger would consider him fickle and 
stubborn, yet he was sincere and kind, 
and generous to a fault, devoting every 
energy of his mind and body to the wel- 
fare of the Indians, and objects of the 
mission, Seldom manifesting fears of any 
danger that might surround him. At 
times he would become animated and 
earnest in his argument or conversation. 
In his profession he was a_ bold practi- 
tioner, and generally successful. He 
was above medium hight, of spare habit, 
peculiar hair, a portion being white and 
dark brown, so that it might be called 
iron-gray, deep blue eyes and large 
mouth. He could accommodate him- 
self to circumstances, such as dipping 
the,water from the. running stream with 
his hand to drink, cut and eat his food 
with only a hunter’ s knife; in fact, could 
rough it, without qualms of stomach.” 

“ Mrs, Whitman was a lady of refined 
feelings and commanding appearance ; 
she had very light hair, light, sandy com- 


|/plexion. Her features were large, her 


form full and round. At the time she 
arrived in the country in the prime of 
life, she was considered a fine, noble- 
looking woman, and free to converse 
with all she met. Her conversation was 
affable and cheerful. Firmness, with 
her was natural, and to some, especially 
the Indians, it was repulsive. She had 
been brought up in comparative comfort, 
and moved in the best religious society 
in the place of her residence. She was 
a good singer, and one of her amuse- 
ments, as well as that of her traveling 
companions, was to teach the Doctor to 
sing, which she did with considerable 
success ; that is, he could sing the na- 
tive songs without much difficulty. The 
mountain men thought she was a woman 
of too much refinement to be thrown 
away on Indians, and that she must 
have considerable romance in her disposi- 
tion to have undertaken such an expedi- 
tion with Such a common, kind, good- 
hearted fellow as the Doctor. 

On the 2d of September they reached 
Fort Walla Walla, one of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s posts. M. EELLs. 


THE PURITAN. 


At services commemorative of the late 
honorable W. B. Washburn, who died so 
suddenly at the meeting of the Board at 
Springfield, Mass., United States Sen- 
ator Hoar, in the course of his remarks, 
paid the following tribute to the Puri- 
tans 


“The character of New England Puri- 
tanism is very imperfectly understood 
except by those who partake somewhat 
of its spirit, and nowhere, so far as I 
know, is adequately described by any 
historian. It is as far from the religious 
enthusiast of Macaulay as from the hypo- 
critical buffoon of Hudibras. Carlyle 
knew something of its strength, though 
he was totally incapable of comprehend- 
ing its best qualities. ‘The men who are 
its best types vary as the generations va- 
ry. To define it correctly we must find 
a definition which will include Mark 
Hopkins, as well as John Winthrop and 
Samuel Adams. To comprehend the 
New England Puritan you must under- 
stand not only his religious belief, but 
his theory of the State, his intellectual 
quality, his tastes, his affections, and the 
temper and characteristics which he in- 
herited from the great race from which 
he sprang. Change any one of these, 
and he would have filled a very different 
place in history. The creed alone did 
not make the Puritan. The sublimest 
thing in the universe, except its Creator, 
is a human will governing itself in obe- 
dience to a law higher than its own de- 
sire. ‘The sublimest manifestation of 
that self-control is when a self-governing 
state regulates its conduct by the moral 
law. Religious faith is the first and 
most essential element of Puritanism. 
But the Puritan differs from most other 
men in whom the religious element is 
found existing in equal strength in seek- 
ing to make the law of God the rule of 
life for States as well as for men. As 
had klways been the fashion of the law- 
abiding Saxon race, from which he 
sprang, he governed his conduct in pub- 
lic and in private by general rules. Will 
what seems convenient to me to do on 
the present occasion answer as a _ prece- 
dent for conduct in all like cases? If 
not, however convenient or however 
seemingly harmless the thing he is tempt- 
ed to do, it is not done. His theology 
demanded the constant exercise of the 
reasoning power in preacher and hearer. 
The severe logic by which the associates 
and disciples of Edwards sought to 
bring to the minds of their hearers some 
far-off conceptions of the sublime arith- 
metic of heaven, and to reconcile 
‘* Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fixed fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute, 
“and to solve the problems of religious 
liberty and duty, trained his understand- 
ing for the kindred question of the true 
limit which separates authority and liber- 
ty in the State. In this way -he became 
fitted more than any other man who ever 
lived for the framing of constitutions and 
the great permanent statutes, which, like 
constitutions, regulate the things which 
lie at the foundation of all human socie- 
ty. He was the best builder of States 
and the best material of which States are 
builded that the world ever knew. What- 
ever his detractors may say of him, he 
has ever had an open mind, admitting 
the lessons the new generations had to 
bring,'both in Church and State. He 
had always regarded the admonition of 
the revered teacher of the Pilgrims, John 
Robinson of Leyden, ‘if God should re- 
veal anything by any other instrument of 
his, to be ready to receive it; for he was 
very confident that the Lord had more 
truth and light yet to break forth out of 
his Holy Word.’ The men who held the 
Puritan faith inherited, also, from the 
race from which they sprang the qual- 
ities of good sense, tenacity of purpose, 
personal independence, courage, aptness 
for command, and that sublime discon- 
tent, better than the contentment of des- 
potism, which can never see anything 
going wrong on the face of the earth that 
it does not consider it the especial busi- 
ness of each man to set it right, and 
never can find a human condition so 
perfect that it is not striving to make it 
better. Men who confound lavish self- 
indulgence with generosity have strange- 
ly imputed a niggardly and parsimonious 
temper to the Puritan. Never was a 
greater error. On thecontrary, from the 
time of the foundation of Harvard Col- 
lege until to-day, when the yearly re- 
ports of our religious bodies record the 
unparalleled generosity with which they 
are pouring out their gifts for purposes 
of education and charity and foreign and 
domestic missions, he has been, I be- 
lieve, the most conspicuous instance in 
history of the unselfish devotion of pri- 
vate means to public ends. In addition 
to all this, the Puritan has always been 
a man of the strongest capacity for the 
loftiest and purest affection. He loved 
liberty, religious and civil. He loved 
home and friends and family and coun- 
try with a love never surpassed. He'did 
not, in the days when he was called to 
encounter exile and torture and death, 
before which he never quailed or flinch- 
ed, love pleasure or luxury or mirth. Un- 
doubtedly, in this respect the temper of 
his descendants, under the influence of 
freedom and prosperity and happiness, 
has undergone a change. He never was 
a despiser of the things of this world. 
He believed in a future life, where just 
men were to enjoy immortality with those 
they had loved here. But he also be- 
lieved in the coming of God’s kingdom 
here. He had a firm faith that the State 
he had builded was to continue and 
grow, a community of men living to- 
gether in the practice of virtue, in the 
worship of God, in the pursuit of truth. 
It has been said of each of the two Puri- 
tan leaders: ‘Hope shone like a fiery 
pillar in him when it had gone out in all 
others. His mind is firmly fixed on the 
future ; his face is :ad.ant with the sun- 
rise he intently watches.’”— Vermont 
Chronicle. 


The Bible is now circulating in 287 
languages and dialects. 


Take thou no vow at random 


@ALL OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLI- 
| ANCE. 


The Conference lately held in Wash- 
ington made a deep impression on the 
country. It was remarkable for its num- 
bers, character and earnestness. 

There was an extended discussion of 
the dangers to our national life. The 
great resources of the Christian Church 
—so largely unused—were fully con- 
sidered. All present felt that new and 
remarkable opportunities existed for 
bringing the practical teachings of Cnrist 
to bear upon the social problems of the 
times. 

It was shown that active co-operation 
of all Christians was absolutely needed, 
and easily possible, not only without in- 
terfering with the work of any church, 
but distinctly helping forward that of 
each. 

A deep impression of personal respon- 
sibility grew out of these discussions, 
and the members left with the conviction 
that wise and prompt action should be 
taken. 

We, therefore, venture to suggest that 
in each city, town and neighborhood, 
pastors of all denominations, and such 
laymen as they may select, be invited to 
meet and carefully study the needs and 
problems of their special locality. This 
may include such organized visitation as 
shall give a certain knowledge of those 
who do not attend religious services, and 
as far as possible the reasons which keep 
them away. It is especially desirable 
to devise plans for winning the confid- 
ence of working people. Such visitation 
can readily include a knowledge of the 
sick and deserving poor, the number 
and location of saloons and places of ill 
repute, and all the evil influences that 
affect the moral character of the com- 
munity. Such study will draw Chris- 
tians into closer sympathy, and will ‘so 
reveal needs as to stimulate earnest and 
united action, by which alone the de- 
sired work can be effectively done. 

As the value of the work will depend 
chiefly on its continuance, we suggest 
that permanent organizations be formed, 
and, in order that they may be mutual- 
ly helpful and that they may co-operate 
in the prosecution of moral reforms and 
in the defense of cherished and en- 
dangered institutions, we invite such or- 
ganizations to become branches of the 
National Alliance. Documents will be 
furnished on application to the General 
Secretary. 

W. E. Dopce, President. 
Joun Jay, Chairman Ex. Com. 
JOsIAH STRONG, Secretary. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, organizer 
for the World’s W. C. T. U., is now in 
Poona, India, where she was well receiv- 
ed. From thence she goes to Bombay, 
and afterward to Calcutta, visiting the 
towns en route. 


The World’s W. C. T. U. petition, 
placed in circulation in Ceylon by the 
Misses Leitch, missionaries at Oodooville, 
received 16,000 signatures within six 
weeks, many of the natives signing their 
names with a prayer for the success of 
the work. 


The six powers contiguous to the 
North Sea—Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany and Denmark 
—have entered into an agreement wherr- 
by the sale of spirituous liquors to fisher- 
men, and other persons on board fishing 
vessels, is prohibited. 


On Monday, December 12th, Senator 
Blair presented to the United States 
Congress a petition, asking for the sub- 
mission to the several States of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States for the prohibition of the manu- 
facture, importation, exportation, trans- 
portation and sale of all alcoholic liquors 
as a beverage in the United States. He 
also asked for the appointment of a 
national commission to investigate and 
report upon the alcoholic liquor traffic. 


The London Temperance Hospital 
has been established fourteen years. In 
that time alcoholic stimulants have been 
resorted to in not more than five cases, 
and, in these instances, the results have 
proved no more successful than where 
remedies ordinarily used in the hospital 
were employed. Up to the present 
time, over 30,000 patients have been 
under treatment, more than 12,000 of 
whom were, to a greater or less degree, 
addicted to drink. Many of these, see- 
ing the good effect of the treatment, 
have become total abstainers. The rate 
of mortality has been only 5.8 per cent. 
In fatal cases, there were fully one-fifth 
more deaths among non-abstainers than 
amongst teetotalers. 


A saloon can no more be run without 
using up boys than a flouring-mill with- 
out wheat, or a saw-mill without logs. 
The only question is, whose boys—your 
boys or my boys—our boys or our neigh- 
bors’? Will you give your husband and 
sons, Or must other women give their 
husbands and sons, that the mill of ruin 
may grind on? How long will Chris- 
tian people sleep over these. things ?— 
Christian Instructor. 


A visitior to a hospital for the insane 
was introduced to one of the patients, 
Said the patient, “How did you oe 
here?” “I rode on horseback,” 
plied the gentleman. ‘Ah, that is the 
difference between you and me, You 
ride a horse, and I ride a hobby. The 
difference is that you can get down off 
a horse, but not off a hobby, and that is 
what brought me here.” 


Father: “I _ never imagined that 
your studies cost me so much money.” 
Student: “Yes, and I don’t study much 
either.” 


)}REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
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A Select School for ‘Young Ladies, 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
1, 1887. For catalogue or information addgess 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. COHUROG, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooaz, Oak- 
land, Oal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Field 


School for Girls Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction, 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28,1887. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGW 
August 3, 1887. 
kyon COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 


nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 


For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. Cc, Cc. Str atton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OCO., OAL. 


VALLEJO ALS” ACADEMY. 


A Home and Day School for Girls. 


HE SCHOOL WILL BE OPENED JAN- 
uary 4, 1838. For information address, 


REV. JOHN M. CHASE, 
Vallejo, Gal. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, PRINCIPAL, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 


BE. JEWETT, Principal. 


NEVADA COU ACADEMY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A DAY AND BOARDIN G-SCHOOL FOR 
BOTH SEXES. 


ORMAL AND COMMERCIAL COURSES 
a specialty. Thorough’ preparations for 
any course in any University. 
A Complete Academic Course. 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, Type-writing, 
etc., by the very best Special Teachers. Home 
care and training. 

AT GLENBROOK PARK 
Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, two miles from either city. 

C7" A DELIGHFUL RETREAT FOR 
HEALTH, COMFORT AND STODY. 
DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
M. 8. City 


EDWARD OOLEMAN, Graas ‘Valley. 
GEO. LORD, Grass Valley. 

WM. B. VAN ORDEN, Grass V 
WM. H. ORAWFORD, Nevada City. 


FALL TERM BEGINS AUG. 29, 1887, 


For circular or particulars address, 


E. K. HILL, Principal, 
BOX 184, NEVADA OITY, OAL. 


CALAVE RAS ACADE MY. 


MOKELU: E HILL. 


HE WINTER TERM BEGINS NOVEM- 
T ber 15, 1887, and continues three months. 
Tuition, $3 per month. 
Drawing and Modern Languages extra, but 
reasonable. Text-books used in the public 
schools will be employed by those studying 
the branches containei in the same.  In- 
structors—Rev.A. K. Crawford, M. A., Princi- 
Languages; Miss ‘A. S. Orawtord, 

Preceptress, ainting and Drawin 
Prof. Samuel 


Music, Painting, 


vin, Frenc 
. Crawford, 


Mrs. Emma R. Harp, Music. For full in- 
address 
Mokelumne Hill, cal. 


NTIiSE 


ESTABLISHED 21 
YEARS. GAINED 
GREA at Orleans Exposition, 
— Gold and Silver Medals and Diplomas 
test strength, durability and stand- 
a mtune. Most complete factory in ex- 
istanee. 500 for sale. Also 50 Dunham, 60 
Shoninger Pianos (established 5 years), 50 

Pease, 60 Schuman & Sons, 25 Stand 
Steinway, Billings, Weber, Gable, Chicker- 
ing, Dehroden, Knabe, Steck, Emerson, 
Hallett & Davis, Hallett & Cumston, Scho- 
macher, Patti, Opera—100 stylesand makes. 
Second-hand, $0 up. Largest 


rices: easiest terms: all 
00 up. Odd-Fellows’ Rent 
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January 11, 1888.] 


THE PAciIFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAt. 


Home Circle. 


ODE TO AMERICA. 


[At the constitutional celebration at Phil- 
adelphia, September 15th-17tb, Professor 
Murdoch declaimed the ode composed for 
the occasion by F. Marion Crawford. Of 
this we cannot forbear quoting a few 
stanzas. The pronominal reference in the 
first hne is, of course, to America): 


Her one hand seals with gold 
_ The portals of night’s fold; 
Her other the broad gates of dawn unbars. 
O’er silent wastes of snows, 
Crowning her lofty brows, 
Gleams higher her diadem of northern stars; 
While, clothed in garlands of warm flowers, 
‘Round Freedom’s feet the south her wealth 
of beauty showers. 


Sweet is the toil of peace, 
Sweet the year’s rich increase, 
To loyal men who live by freedom’s laws; 
And in war’s fierce alarms 
God gives stout hearts and arms 
To freemen sworn to save a rightful cause. 
Fear none, trust God, maintain the right, 
And triumph in unbroken Union’s peerless 
might. 


* * * 


In radiance heaverly fair 
Floats on the peacc ful air 
That flag — never stooped from victory’s 
pride; 
Those stars that softly gleam, 
Those stripes that o’er us stream, 
In war’s grand agony were sanctified; 
A holy standard, pure and free, 
To light the home of peace, or bleze in vic- 
tory. 
Father, whose mighty pewer 
Shields us through life’s short hour, 
. To thee we pray; bless us and keep us free; 
All that is past forgive; 
Teach us, henceforth, to live 
That a our country we may honor 
ee. 
And, when this mortal life shall cease, 
Take thou, at last, our souls to thine eternal 


peace. 


IN THE TOE OF PATTY’S STOCKING. 


‘* Polly, woman, see here a minute,” 
said Mr. Amasa Andrews, opening the 
kitchen door. ‘Whatever d’ye think? 
I’ve had a letter from Uncle Joshuay !” 

“Not about the mortgage? The old 
skinflint !” 

Mrs. Andrews turned an anxious face 
from the bread she was kneading. 

‘‘No; taint nothing of that sort. It’s 
a real friendly letter. He wants to bor- 
row our Patty for a spell.” 

‘* Borrow Patty! Why, what in the 
world ”— 

“Well, there you see, Polly,” began 
her husband, advancing, with the letter 
in his hand; “old Aunt Sally lives with 
him, has for years. An’ there’s her 
daughter Sarah married lately. I s’pose 
it leaves her sorter lonesome. Anyways, 
he sez he’d like ter have Patty come fer 
awhile. It’s nat’ral ’nuff. Shall we let 
her go?” 

** Oh, Amasy, I hate to !” 

_ Yes, we'll miss her; but ‘taint fer 
long. An’ there’s the mortgage, Polly.” 

‘“T know. Well, let’s leave it to 
Patty.” 

‘Patty herself was not averse to the 
visit; but then she never was to any 
plan of her elders. 

‘T. jus’ as lieves,” she said, in her 
mild little voice; and George lamented, 
while he wondered why he had not been 
chosen: instead. 

So Aunt Polly packed the old-fashion- 
ed carpet-bag, and Uncle Amasa put his 
small niece in the stagecoach, under the 
good-natured driver’s care, one frosty 
morning in the late fall. | 


Patty never forgot that brisk rolling 
over the flinty roads, the glimpses of the 
ice-bound river; of farm-houses nestled 
among leafless trees, of now and then a 
child at a window who nodded or waved 
a hand to her; and then, as the night 
fell, early and cold, they halted before a 
long, low, red house, where a single light 
was burning, and an old man in a fur 
cap, with a lantern in his hand, came to 
the gate, and called: 

““Ain’t got a little gal fer me, have ye, 
Silas ? ” | 

“ Here ye be!” wasthe answer, and 
Patty was handed down. She was so 
nearly asieep that it was like a dream— 
. her entrance into the lighted kitchen, 
her supper on kind Aunt Sally’s lap, and 
finally, her tucking into bed at that good 
woman’s motherly hands. 

But the next morning, when breakfast 
was over, Patty followed Uncle Joshua 
out of doors. ‘Kin I come with you?” 
_ she asked, slipping her little hand into 
his hard, harsh palm. 


‘‘T should think ye’d like ter stay 
with Aunt Sally,” he replied, looking ,at 
her from under his cap brim. ‘She’s 
goin’ to make some pies, I guess. 

“1’d ruther go with you an’ see the 
calves, ef I may,” answered his great- 
niece, timidly. 

And so, morning after morning, Patty 
would go to Aunt Sally with her hood 
and little shawl, and, while pins were be- 
ing fastened and strings tied, she would 
ask, “Ye don’t mindef I go out with 
Uncle Joshuay, do ye, Aunt Sally?” 
Always the same question, and always 
answered, “Lord lovethe dear child, no !” 
While the old woman muttered under 
her breath, ‘‘Mebby ’twill do some good. 
Who knows? ” 

‘Uncle Joshua always stood in the 
doorway during this dialogue, with a 
_ great show of impatience and reluctance 

to be “bothered.” 

“‘T should think a little gal’s place was 
in the house,” he would remark, as he 
took her hand; but he liked it. Bless 
you, how he liked it! And soon there 
was not a nook or cranny in the stable 
and barns that had not caught the light 
of Patty’s yellow head, and heard the 
sweet cadence of her voice. 

One day Aunt Sally accompanied 
them to the pen where the great Christ- 
mas turkey was confined. While she 
was wondering at its size and promise, 
Mr. Andrews said, suddenly: 


‘* Patty, does yer Uncle Amasy talk 
much about me, d’ye know? ” with a ma- 
licious twinkle under his bushy eye- 
brows. 

“Sometimes.” Patty hung her head. 

‘‘ayh, he does, does he? What does 
he call me, child? ” 

“ An’ ol’ duffer,” said Patty, with her 
finger in her mouth. 

Uncle Joshua turned and strode away, 
flinging, “There, now, Sally !” over his 
shoulder at his dismayed sister, as he 
went. 

That night he sat before the open 
“Franklin” in his great rocking-chair, 
while Aunt Sally knitted in the corner, 
and Patty, on the floor, unlaced her 
shoes preparatory to going upstairs. 

“Ye like us here, don’t ye, Patty?” 
asked her uncle, after a long silence. 

“Yes, sir, o’ course I do,” laying her 
pink cheek against his knee. 

Uncle Joshua’s hard hand was very 
light on the yellow head, as he stroked 
her hair. 

“ An’ would ye like to live with us?” 
he asked again. 

* An’ not go home ever?” | 

“Why, yes—mebby—for a visit; but 
live here.” , 

Patty raised her head to stare at him. 

* Oh, I couldn’t, Uncle Joshuay ! not 
to live, you know. I think a lot o’ you 
an’ Aunt Sally; but ye know there’s all 
the rest of the folks—Uncle Amasy an’ 
Aunt Polly an’ George, and George’s my 
brother.” 

' Uncle Joshua drew away his hand, 
and Aunt Sally frowned over her knit- 
ting. 

Innocent Patty went on presently, in 
a musing tone: “This place is awful 
nice, but I like Uncle Amasy’s jus’ as 
well ef it wasn’t fer the moggage.” 

what?” 

‘* The moggage we’ve got on our farm 
tohome. Mikesaid so; an’ George an’ 
me we’ve hunted fer it lots o’ times.” 
The child’s voice had grown low and 
fearful, and she knitted her brows as she 
spoke: ‘I’m sca’t of it, too. It’s some- 
thing awful. George thought ‘twas a 
bear, mebby; but Mike he sed ’twas 
more like a wolf. Did ye ever see one, 
Uncle Joshuay?” 

The old man did not answer her, but 
began raking down the fire with a great 
deal of noise. 

Joshuay!” called his sister, wind 
ing the clock. 

* Wal !” he snarled. 

‘* Amasy Andrew’s ez good a man as 
ever trod shoe-leather. I declare fer it, 
it’s a shame!” 

*‘ Shet up, Sally, will ye?” Mr. An- 
drews turned upon her. “Amasy An- 
drews’ a shiftless creature. I ain’t got 
no use fer him.” 

Patty sprang to her feet, with her 
shoes in her hands. “You didn’t ought 
to talk so!” she cried indignantly. 
“Unclé Amasy’s so good to me!” and 
then she broke down and cried. 

Sally, take that child to bed,” com- 
manded her uncle, and disappeared. 


Patty went home soon after this; and 
when the stage stopped at the door, 
Aunt Sally held her fast, saying, between 
her tears: ‘You must come again, dar- 
lin’. Promise us you will,” while Uncle 
Joshua snapped, in his crossest tones: 


©’ course she’ll come ag’in. Don’t 
be a fool. Here, Patty, come to me. 
That’s somethin’ to remember me by,” 
thrusting a gold piece in her hand. 
“An’ this,” holding up a little package, 
‘ye tell yer Aunt Polly ter put in yer 
stockin’ at Chris’mus.” 

And then he took her to the stage. 

When Patty showed her gifts to Aunt 
Polly at night, that worthy woman took 
the money between her thumb and fin- 
ger. ‘‘Lands sake!” she cried, “ef that 
don’t beat all! It’s a five-dollar gold 
piece, Amasy Andrews, sure as ye live ! 
Who’d ’a’ thought the ol’ man’d ’a’ acted 
so like folks !” 

“‘ He’s real good,” loyal Patty, in all 
her excitement, did not forget to say. 
“T like Uncle Joshua fust-rate Oh, but 
Aunt Polly, won’t that buy my new 
shoes ?” 

The man and woman exchanged 
glances, and then Mrs. Andrews stooped 
and kissed her niece. 

The short winter days passed qnickly. 
One night at dusk the two excited ehil- 
dren hung up their stockings in the 
chimney corner before they went to bed. 
The next morning, in the dark and cold, 
two little night-gowned figures crept down 
the back stairs, shivering and sleepy, 
but happy beyond words to describe. 


“Don’t ye look! Don’t ye dass to 
look till I get the fire a-goin’,” com- 
manded George, as he lighted the lamp. 

** Honest, I won’t, Georgy,” his sister 
promised, covering her face with her 
hands. 

‘There, it’s a-goin’. I’m glad I fixed 
it last night. Now look, Patty. Oh, 
look quick !” 

** Mittens !” cried the boy, diving in- 
to his stocking. 

“ Leggins !” cried the girl. 

“ Oh, Patty, look here, wont ye? A 
sled—a true and honest sled!” 

“Oh, Georgy, a doll! A_ lovely, 
great big doll! Oh, ain’t I glad!” 

‘““That’s good news,” said Uncle Am- 
asa, cheerfully, as he and his wife ap- 
peared at the door. “Air ye satisfied, 
children? ” 

But Patty had, at last, come to Uncle 
Joshua’s box. 


“T’ll cut the string with my new 
knife,” George cried. ‘Now, let’s look; 


mebby it’s a gold watch and chain, Pat- 


**’Taint nothin’ but writin’,” said the 
child, bewildered. 

Uncle Amasa took the sheet with 
trembling fingers. “Heaven an’ earth !” 


he ejaculated, letting it fall the next mo- 


ment. “It’s that mortgage made out to 
Patty. Listen here:— 

"I send you what would please you 
most, child. Tell your Uncle Amasa a 
man is pretty good that raises such a 
little girl So, a merry Christmas to you 
all! From ‘Tue DurFFEr.’” 

‘Bless the Lord!” whispered Aunt 
Polly; and “Bless the Lord!” piped her 
small niece. 

And I think, perhaps, our Patty was 
the only child in New England who 
found that day a house and lot in the 
toe of her Christmas stocking.—Jnde- 
pendent. 


JENNY LIND’S HOME LIFE. 


The daily life of Jenny Lind. in Lon- 
don was extremely simple. Every morn- 
ing at 7:30 were family prayers. At 
these not only her husband, Mr. Gold- 
schmidt and her three children, but the 
servants assisted. When breakfast was 
over she habitually retired to her room 
on the second floor, and, seated at her 
writing-desk, opened and answered her 
numerous letters. Her room, which 
looked out on a beautiful garden, was 
simply furnished. The most notable 
piece of furniture in it was a large screen, 
which had, pasted over its entire surface, 
newspaper clippings from all parts of the 
world eulogistic of the great singer. 
Next to Jenny Lind’s room, connected 
by a door covered with portieres, was 
the room of her husband. In it stood a 
grand piano, and often Mr. Goldschmidt 
played on this instrument at night until 
his wife, who was nervous at times, was, 
by his performance, lulled to sleep. The 
family sat down to lunch at 1 o’clock. 
Jenny Lind was a moderate eater, and 
fond of simple cuisine. In the after- 
noon she took a walk when the weather 
was fine, and, purse in hand, distributed 
alms to the poor whom she met. When 
she came home she taught her select cir- 
cle of pupils, and at 7 o’clock she sat 
down to dinner. She never went to 
theaters, balls or operas. She went to 
hear Patti sing once, but she left the 
hall before the performance was over, 
saying that Patti could act, but she 


| couldn’t sing. She was rather sensitive 


on the subject of her rivals. She attend- 
ed not long since a garden party, given 
by the Lady Burdett-Coutts. In the 
course of conversation a gentleman, 
speaking of Christine Nilsson, called her 
the “Swedish Nightingale.” Instantly 
there sprang up from a seat close by, an 
aged, thin woman, who pointed her fin- 
ger at the speaker, and exclaimed ina 
voice quivering with rage: “ You are 
wrong, sir, you are grossly wrong ; I am 
the ‘Swedish Nightingale.’ I am Jenny 
Lind ! ” 

She liked to read afoud in the evening, 
or she chatted about her triumphs to her 
favorite pupils. Though she possessed 
magnificent jewels, she never wore them. 
She was exceedingly fond of her hus- 
band, though they had disagreements at 
times ; and she always said that it was 
owing to Mr. Goldschmidt’s management 
that she was in such easy financial cir- 
cumstances. She brought up her chil- 
dren well. Her son Walter is a lawyer ; 
her son Ernest is an officer in the army ; 
her daughter Jennie was married to Mr. 
J. H. Maude. She spent her summers 
partly at Wiesbaden and partly in Kain- 
zenbad. At Wiesbaden, whither she 
went to take baths for her rheumatism, 
she lived at her own villa.— Woman for 


January. 


— 


THE DRIFT CITYWARD. 


The great, brilliant successes are, as a 
rule, in our cities. They attract atten- 
tion, All men hear of the man who 
rolled up a fortune in a few years. Only 
few hear of the twenty that failed on the 
same lines. ‘What is hit is history ; 
what is missed is mystery.” One conse- 
quence is that the movement is from the 


‘country to thetown. Young Thatcher is 


not going to plod along year after year 
on the farm when he might, with less 
toil, make his thousands in the city, as 
a politician or a man of business. ‘‘Why, 
there is Baker—I’m just as smart as he 
is—and he is near the top of the wheel; 
they say he will soon be an alderman.” 
So the tide is townward. Now, it is 
true that one may find the best people 
in the towns, for mind quickens mind; 
but you may also find the worst ; and in 
this world evil works at a tremendous ad- 
vantage. No better population for mor- 
als and trustworthiness is found in any 
Christian country than those who live by 
the tilling of the soil. We do not ignore 
the value of cities, but— 

“God made the country, and man made the 

town.” 

And without building on any forced exe- 
gesis of this passage, we cannot be blind 
to the fact that city life multiplies and 
complicates the problems with which civ- 
ilization has to deal. No five millions 
of people in England present so much 
that is discouraging as you find among 
‘the same number crowded together in 
London.— Rev. Dr. John Hall, in New 
Princeton Review. 


— 


Must O_p MEN BE TeEpious 
difficulty is, not to start these grand old 
men, but to stop them when started ; 
they appear to be wound up like little 
clocks, and they must run down. This 
is a seductive habit to be guarded 
against when years increase ; it may be 
wise to resolve upon being shorter as 
age inclines to be longer. It would be 
a pity to shorten our congregation by 
lengthening our discourse.—Christian 
Intelligencer. 


“This is a sad and bitter world,” re- 
marked a gentleman of Irish extraction. 
“We never strew flowers on a man’s 


grave until after he’s dead.” 


CAKES AND DESSERTS WITHOUT 
EGGs. 


Many housekeepers at this season, 
when eggs are scarce and high, turn over 
the pages of their recipe books or tax 
their ingenuity to find ways of making 
cakes and sweet dishes without eggs. It 
sometimes seems impossible to dispense 
with eggs in cooking, yet the list of good 
things that can be made without is really 
a long one, not taking into account the 
iunumerable procession of pies. Here 
are a few specimens, not all of them new, 
but all well-tried, and some of them sug- 
gestive of easy variations : 

Bread Pudding.—Cut half a small 
loaf of bread in small slices and pare off 
the crust. Spread the slices lightly with 
butter, and fit them neatly into a pud- 
ding dish. Over each layer sprinkle a 
tablespoonful of sugar, a few Zante cur- 
rants, and a squeeze of lemon juice. 
Boil a pint of milk and pour over the 
whole. Let it stand for an hour to swell, 
then bake until nicely browned. This 
pudding is also very good made of stale 
gingerbread. A little practice may be 
needed to get just the right quantity of 
milk, for that depends very much upon 
the dryness of the bread. The pudding 
should be moist, yet not in the least 


sloppy. A good bread pudding may 


even be made without milk. It seems a 
little like prison fare, but with skill in 
seasoning it is really very good. Spice, 
which is optional with milk, is essential 
without, and a few very thin slices of 
lemon will improve it. Use boiling wa- 
ter instead of the hot milk, and use but- 


ter or chopped suet freely. Raisins or 


chopped figs may be substituted for cur- 
rants. Layers of apples between the 
bread will make a good plain apple pud- 
ding. Cream is a luxury with any pud- 
ding of this kind. _ 

Apple Tapioca or Sago is a standard 
winter dessert in many families. Soak 
the tapioca (or sago) very thoroughly in 
tepid water, then cook in a double boil- 
er, adding as much water or milk as it 
will take up, until tender and melting, 
Put a layer of pared and cored tart ap- 
ples in a pudding dish, fill the holes 


made by paring with granulated sugar 


and a small bit of butter, and pour over 
the tapioca. Bake long enough to cook 
the apples. Good hot or cold, with 
cream and sugar or liquid sauce. Nice- 
ly cooked evaporated apples, or canned 
fruit, peaches or cherries, may be substi- 
tuted for the apples. 


Apples on Toast.—Pare and core 
some tart apples and cook them carefully 
in a steamer until a splint will pierce 
them easily. While they are cooking 
toast some fine bread from which the 
crust has been pared to a delicate gold- 
en-brown. Place the slices on a platter, 
moisten each with as much sweet cream 
or rich milk as it will take up, and set 
them in a moderate oven for a few min- 
utes. Put some bits of butter over each, 
sprinkle on a little powdered sugar, put 
an apple upon each slice, and a little 
more powdered sugar over the apples. 
Grate a little nutmeg over the whole, 
and serve warm, with cream if possible. 


‘Molasses Fruit-Cake.—Half a cupful 
of butter, half a cupful of lard, one cup- 
ful of sugar, one cupful of molasses, one 
teaspoonful each of ginger and cinna- 
mon, half a teaspoonful of cloves, half a 
nutmeg, two small teaspoonfuls of soda 
dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of warm 
water. Add-flour to make it as stiff as 
can be easily stirred, with two cupfuls of 
raisins and one cf currants. 


Cream Cookies. —One cupful of sour 
cream, one cupful of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of soda and one of cream of 
tartar, with a teaspoonful of lemon juice, 
a very little grated nutmeg, and two ta- 
blespoonfuls of caraway seed. Mix 
lightly and roll out as soft as possible, 
using just flour enough to keep it from 
sticking to the board.— Country Gentle- 
man. 


How TO PRESERVE MILK.—Pour the 
milk into a bottle and place the vessel 
up to its neck in a saucepanful of water, 
which is then to be put on the fire and 
allowed to boil for a quarter of an hour, 
The bottle is now to be removed from 
the water and carefully closed with a 
good and tight-fitting cork, so as to ren- 
der it as air-tight as possible, Milk 
which has been preserved by this process 
has been kept for more than a year with- 
out turning sour. Milk may also be 
preserved by putting a tablespoonful of 
horseradish, scraped in shreds, into a 
panful of milk. When milk thus treated 
is kept in a cool place it will be found 
to keep good for several days, even in 
hot weather.— Household Guide. 


THE COLONEL’s OrRANGE.—Cut the 
peel, from end to end, in eight equidis- 
tant lines; loosen every alternate strip 
from the ends to just beyond the middle 
of the orange. Carefully cut the orange 
in two—across, and under the peel; 
then divide the halves in four, thus leay- 
ing every piece supplied with a graceful 
handle. The pieces may be arranged 
round the inner circle of a dessert plate, 
with a mound of sugar in the center. 
The ends of the peel incline toward the 
middle of the plate, suggesting in form, 
as well as color, the yellow pond lily. 


Warts.—Put soda on the warts as 
often as you think of it. The worst 
seed wart I ever saw went off in about a 
month. As dry soda is so apt to rub 
off, I made a strong solution of it with 
water, and kept it corked. A small wart 
will disappear almost like magic, I 
took off one this summer. Some day 
you will attempt to use the soda, but 
find no wart, leaves no trace, and makes 
no return. — Housekeeper. 
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ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 

HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 

TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 

BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 

‘WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 
Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, “NO BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, OOTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Prancisco. 


JOHN 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—aND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 
Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographis Gallery | 


Art Krxps or WorRK EXECUTED 
| In THe Best STYLE AND AT 


03” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San Francisco. 


Tutt’s Pills 


' J. H. ATHEY, a prominent dru st 
of Holly Springs, Miss., says: “Your 
pills are doing wonders in. this state. 


The sale of Tutt’s Pills exceed 
those of all others combined. 


They are peculiarly adapted to mala- 
rial diseases. Our physicians all pre- 
scribe them.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Office, 44 Murray Street, New York. 


REMOVED TO 


427 Larkin Street, 
Between Golden Gate Ave. and Turk 8t., 8. F. 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF. 


WINDOW SHADES, 
CORNICES, PASSE-PARTOUTS, PIOTURES 
And Frames of Every Deseription. 
FINE STATIONERY, ETO. 


Old Prames Regilded and Made as Good 
as New. 


Dr. H. C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a.m. to3 P. 


W. F Griswold 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., OOR. GEARY 8T. 


TRUMAN F. BACON, 
Physician Surgeon, Accoucheur, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
Fruitvale Avenue, - Hast Oakland. 


03” We recommend him as a man of honor 
and integrity. | 


Our Readers 
Should send for a of the Homsz Cracrz, 


issued by SMITH’S H STORE, 115 Clay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO.» 
‘Frast of Mason and Post 
streets. Pastor, Rev. Dr. C. D. Barrows. 
street, near Fill- 
more. Pastor, Rev. W. H. Scadder. 

Onvunon—Fifteenth street, near Val- 
encia. 

Fourts Onvurca—Green street, near Stockton. 
Acting Pastor, Rev. N. W. Lane. 

— Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-fifth. Pastor, Rev. W. 0. Pond. 


Ourvet Oxvurce—Oorner Noe and Seventeenth 
streets. Supply, Rev. John Kimball. 


AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey. 
Olark; Treasurer—Alexander H. 
D. D. Superintendent Oalifornia and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern Oalifornia—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial nt—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION,. 


—Rev. M. E. Strieby. 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(A to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
cisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8S. Ward. Kev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Oal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL - SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Oong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mon 
mery avenue. and Treasurer— 


Secretary 
ames E. Ager, 508 Olay street, San Francisco — 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. | 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship. 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


The White 


For family use, dressmaking, tailoring and 
general manufacturing. In its great range of 
work it stands without an equal. 


THE LIGHTEST RUNNING, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
THE FINEST FINISHED, 
THE BEST SATISFYING. 


WHITE SEWING 
MACHINE CO., 


108 and 110 Post Street, S. F. 


HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufactarers of 
FINE.... 


HATS & CAPS 


KHARNY STREET, 
Ber. Buse & Pom Sts. - San Faanotsco 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEstT 
PRICES 


oF” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Paocrrio and its ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alsc, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articks 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF HomaoraTzY,) 
195 Tork Street, - 


Office Hours: 1to4r.m. Usually at home 
at9a.mu.and7P.m. . 


has revolutionized the world dur- 
INVENTION ing the last half-century. Not least. 


among the wonders of inventive 
progress is a method and system of work that can be 
ormed all over the country without separating 


e workers from their homes. Pay liberal; any one 


can do the work; either sex, youngorold. Capital 
not needed: you are free. Cut this out and 
return to us, and we will send you, free, something 
of great value and importance to you, that will start 


San Francisce; 
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: No, 523 EEARNY ST. ) 
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for one year. Pactrio is not 


THE Pacitric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


; | Wepnespay, January 11, 1888. 


Bhe 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal 


Taxe Orrer. —Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THe Pa- 


published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W M. Searby, 
859 Market.street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11, 1888. 


«“The week of prayer ” has again pass- 
ed into history. It was very generally 
observed by the evangelical churches in 
this city and the vicinity. The weather 
was not propitious—either rainy or cold. 
This diminished the attendance, but did 
not always dampen the ardor of Christ- 
ians, nor keep back those who walk by 
faith and not by sight. In some in- 
stances we know that the meetings have 
been profitable, and have led to repent- 
ance and faith. We hope to hear of 
other greater and more diffuse forms of 
blessing among the churches far away. 
And whether the observed results shall 
prove to be many or few, we may be 
sure that the attendants have no regrets 
for what they have done, and may have 
found new reasons for devout gratitude. 


In a new country, institutions seem 
venerable which have existed for a quar- 
ter of a century, and so their twenty- 
fifth anniversary must be celebrated. 
Accordingly, last Saturday, January 7th, 
the good people of the Third Congrega- 
tional church this city (located near the old 
Mission Dolores) celebrated in the after- 
noon and evening the fact of their organ- 
ization into a church twenty-five years ago. 
Some account of the event will appear 
elsewhere. We were permitted to attend. 
The occasion was memorable, useful, 
enjoyable. Yet what came of it is to be 
greater than the occasion itself. One of 
the original members and his family 
promised to put an organ, worth $2,500 
into the church, on condition that the 
congregation refit the Sunday-school 
rooms at a cost of $2,000 or more, 
which they promised to do. _ So, the 
anniversary was worth having for its 
own sake, and all the more worth having 
for what came of it immediately. 


A very cold wave from the north has 
been sweeping down our coast the last 
few days, sending down the mercury 
several degrees below the freezing point, 
even here around the bay, where there 
are so many influences at work to steady 
the thermometer and keep the tempera- 
ture from great extremes, on either side 
of the average of 60 degrees. We ex- 
perience unusual discomforts while such 
a spell continues, and many plants which 
live on through an ordinary winter droop 
and die. But there are some compen- 
sations in the tonic of the air, and the 
variety of our feelings. And besides, 
in the hard frosts, many of the 
larve of insects perish and the germs 
of pests are destroyed, and some weeds 
get their quietus. Most of all we are 
brought, for the time, into a fuller sym- 
pathy with those whose winters are 
months long, and whose snows are near- 
er home than if piled away on distant 
mountain tops. 


= 


Said the tragic poet, Euripides, four 
and a half centuries before the Christian 
era, “Life hath no blessing like an 
earnest friend, than treasured wealth, 
monarch’s power and people’s loud ap- 
plause more precious.” And the wise 
man of Israel said, “Iron sharpeneth 
iron, so a man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his friend.” Our generation 
is favored with a Christian sect, which is 
specially partial to the name “Friends.” 
There is, probably, no regard one has 
more free from selfish taint than that 
that which one has for the friend, outside 
of the circle of kinship, of course, to 
whom his thoughts turn first when he 
needs aid. And that may be deemed a 
spoiled nature that has no friend and is 
incapable of making one. There must 
always dwell a secret charm in a sound 
nature, in the case of every one of whom 
it can be truly said that he has hosts of 
friends—not mere followers, flatterers 
and expectants of favors, but friends 
whose grip is firm through good report 
and evil report. 


“Wherever a man’s place is there he 
ought to remain in the hour of danger. 


thing but disgrace.” ‘This’ was said by" 
so distinguished a thinker as Socrates 
‘more than twenty-four centuries ago. 
And one of our Christian hymns says: 
‘Where duty calls, or danger, be never 
wanting there.” A sentiment indorsed by 
the wisdom of both Christian and pre- 
Christian times should carry great weight 
into our being. We put aside any such 
judgment at our Joss, if not at our peril. 
In certain directions anything that looks 
like cowardice plunges one into shame 
and disgrace on the instant ; but, in oth- 
er directions, when a debt is to be paid, 
a load to be lifted, a weariness to be 
borne, a sacrifice to be made, a hardship 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO HELP IN DO- 
ING GOOD. 


BY REV. W. A. JAMES. 


(Concluded. ) 
III. 

Training Class for Christian Work- 
ers. 

At the last meeting of the San Ber- 
nardino Conference of Churches, Rev. 
Mr. Spoor stated that, in all the church- 
es to which he had ministered, he could 
not think of more than six or eight per- 
sons in all who were ready and willing 
to converse with the unconverted and 
lead inquirers to Christ. Unless this 
pastor’s experience is exceptional, _ his 
testimony is very startling. How is it? 
Do the officers and principal members 


to be endured, a pain to be felt, a blow | of our churches fully understand the 


to. be received, a peril to be encountered 
and a life to be risked, in the way of 
holy service, how timid some natures 
are and how astonished is every great 


soul of man at the scattering of the mul- 
titude ! \ 


Oakland has recently lost two of its 
most prominent citizens in a single day. 
One of them was not personally known 
to us. The other, Francis Blake, we 
have known more than twenty-five years. 
He formerly lived in this city, and was 
our neighbor in Bush street in 1863. 
During the last twenty years Mr. Blake 
has been known as the head of a great 
and wealthy importing house, dealing in 
paper, etc.; but he began business in this 
city, in the fifties, in a much more hum- 
ble way. He was a practical printer 
and pressman,.and he set up a printing 
establishment, with a press, on which 
several papers were printed for aterm of 
months or years. Among the papers 
for which he did the presswork, in its 
early months, was THE Paciric, whose 
patronage he was glad to have, and in 
whose welfare he has always taken a 
lively interest. Mr. Blake was a care- 
ful, patient, painstaking, honorable and 
prudent business man, and prospered, 
because he had no personal vices and 
lived frugally. He has been a man 
whom all people respected, trusted and 
admired. He was not a talkative man, 
nor very social, though he had an inner 
circle in which he was kindly, genial 
and companionable. He profoundly re- 
garded other people’s sentiments, opin- 
ions and judgments, and never obtruded 
upon them. He cherished no hostilities. 
He was glad to aid the well-deserving, 
and took pleasure in their prosperity, 
He was in every way a good citizen, 
whom men loved to honor, and whom 
they would have honored far more large- 
ly and highly had he permitted them. 
He was a good husband, father and 
friend, and had a special love for his 
home. Into that home several children 
were born. ‘Three daughters grew up 
to womanhood, the eldest of whom died 
after a few years of married life, leaving 
a little child. Two sons were born to 
him, who died in their infancy. There 
survive of the family, the wife and moth- 
er, two daughters (one married and far 
away), and the grandfather, Captain D. 
S. Sutton. Mr. Blake was not profess- 
edly a religious man ; but he was friend- 
ly with religious people, and a steady 
supporter of religious institutions. He 
was very reticent regarding himself and 
his personal religious attitude. This re- 
serve could never be broken, though he 
accepted advice and admonition thank- 
fully. He did volunteer once to say to 
a friend that he believed in the great 
mercy of God, trusted him, and hoped 
he was living so as to be the object of 
that mercy. And to that infinite mercy 
every friend and neighbor most fervently 
commits him, and commends him. 4 


It is regarded with great satisfaction 
in England that Mr.- Berry should have 
consented to remain with his Wolver- 
hampton congregation, thus declining 
what is by somebody declared to be 
‘the first position of the Christian minis- 
try and influence in the world of non- 
conformity.’’ It is a matter of surprise 
that Mr. Beecher should have made so 
preponderant an impression upon the 
English mind as to lead many to. sup- 
pose that because he was so eloquent a 
preacher that, therefore, his church was 
the most notable power in the country. 
If it be most notable, it is not generally 


thought among us to carry greatest 
weight. 


A committee of the Baptist Union 
has been appointed to meet Mr. Spur- 
geon at Mentone and deliberate with 
him as to the way in which unity is to 
be maintained in the denomination. Mr. 
James Spurgeon had proposed that the 
Union adopt the declaration of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. The Christian World 
affirms that the three. tenets in_ that 
declaration—total depravity, imputation 
of Adam’s sin and everlasting punish- 
ment —could not be adopted by the 
Union, without alienating men of th 


plan of salvation, and do they labor to 
bring the unsaved to Jesus? Our Sab- 
bath-school teachers—are they, or are 
they not, qualified and ready to point 
the young to the Lamb of God who tak- 
eth away the sin of the world? Upon 
reflecti »n, we may be glad that every one 
is not inclined to converse personally 
with the impenitent, and to deal with in- 
quirers. For what work requires so 
much prayerfulness, tact, wisdom and 
care? How serious a matter to give 
wrong advice in the soul’s critical hour ! 
Let a blacksmith, with his rough tools, 
tinker, if he will, with a bejeweled watch 
and try to repair it. The harm he may 
do may be easily recovered in dollars.. 


an immortal the question, ‘* What must 
I do to be saved?” fully understand his 
business. But every disciple of Christ 
should fully understand this business of 
soul-saving, and be doing this business. 
Without doubt many true Christians do 
not feel qualified to do this work. You 
may say: “They ought to feel qualified. 
Have they not been saved themselves? 
They can, at least, tell others how . they 
found pardon and peace.” ‘True, but 
this man whom we wish to save is an in- 
fidel, that one is a Jew, another is a 
pleasure-seeker, another is a misanthrope; 
another thinks he has sinned away his 
day of grace, another is full to the brim 
of self-righteousness. What are the wis- 
est and best ways of reaching all these 
various classes? In our conversations 
there are different courses to be adapted 
to the individual case. ‘There are things 
to avoid, and great fundamental truths 
to keep ever uppermost. In Philadel- 
phia, years ago, a great revival went for- 
ward in the church, of which Drs. Thomas 
H. Skinner and Edward Beecher were 
joint pastors. Three hundred of the 
members, in the most solemn manner, 
publicly consecrated themselves to the 
work of saving souls, A little treatise 
was prepared by the pastors to guide 
these soul-winners in their work. It is 
entitled, ‘Hints to Christians to Labors 
in the Vineyard of the Lord.” This book, 
published by the American Tract Soci- 
ety, might wisely be put into the hands 
of every disciple. 


But why should not every pastor have 
a training-class for Christian workers? 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
have these traiming-classes. The young 
men think them an absolute necessity. 
Are the young men the. only Christians 
who need to be so familiar with the Bi- 
ble that they can successfully use this 
“sword of the Spirit” ? Why should not 
the rank and file of our churches as well 
be disciplined and drilled to do evangel- 
istic and revival* work? What in the 
world are we redeemed for except that 
we should disciple others—‘‘disciple all 
nations”? It really seems as though 
converts in Japan and other heathen 
countries do more real missionary work 
—expect as a matter of course that they 
are to do more of this saving work— 
than is done in our home churches. Our 
missionaries, feeling the stress of the work 


pelled to qualify and commission every 
single convert to carry the glad Words 
of Life to the unredeemed masses. If 
our membership were gathered into pas- 
tor’s training-classes, and then set to 
work, we should then return to unselfish- 
ly practice the best apostolic method, 
and the best modern method as well. 
Revivals would be more frequent, and 
more powerful and wide-spreading in 
their influence, because so many would 
labor in them, and, very likely, conver- 
sions would be occuring all the time. 
The work of God would not drag on as 
new, but would move on grandly with 
greatly accelerated power. What can 
untrained, sleeping, moribund churches 
do towards saving this lost world? With 
God’s indispensable blessing, what may 
not trained, active, consecrated Chris- 
tians do, if they are all at work as were 
the disciples of Wesley years ago in 
England? My belief is that pastor’s 
training-classes, after they have been in 
operation for a time, will prove to be so 
beneficial and indispensable that we 
shall be amazed that they were not soon- 
er thought of and alwaysin use, just as 
we already wonder why we did not, 
years ago, gather our young people into 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. After 
all, how little we yet know of the latent 
possibilities which need to be developed 
to make a model church ! 
IV 


We may be more useful if we will 
have more courage to speak boldly for 
the truth and the right and for God. 

_ Pardon a personal allusion. I have 
been having plenty of time lately to re- 
flect and see why my usefulness has been 
so limited. Often I had -had a God-giv- 
en, benevolent desire, but I lacked cour- 
age to give it expression. Just when I 
saw clearly that this excessive caution 
had caused much good to die, still-born, 


He should not think of death, nor any- 


! other, or progressive wing. esi 


, within me, I came to one of our towns, 


| where a pastor was traveling on the cars, 


-|a Christian young man in the same place 


But let him who attempts to answer for. 


and the scarcity of the helpers, feel im- 


twenty miles and back again, to fill his 
appointment on the holy Sabbath; and 


was printing saloon advertisements in his 
newspaper. Mustering up courage, I 
kindly and boldly expostulated with both 
these brethren, and not long after re- 
ceived their grateful thanks and a prom- 
ise from the pastor that he would thot 
travel to his appointment on the Sabbath, 
and from the editor that he should help 
the saloons no more. 

In so far as we have the spirit and 
disposition of Jesus, we cannot be indif- 
ferent to what each) day goes on around 
us. How can we help having the heav- 
en-born wish to do a favor, to admonish, 
to expostulate, and save? If the Holy 
Spirit finds us willing and supple instru- 
ments, our lives will not be barren nor 
unfruitful. But often in the critical 
moment, when we were just ready to 
make holy ventures for God, alas! as 
men make glad ventures for earthly gain, 
craven fear seized us, and the Spirit was 
grieved, and the holy prompting was 
quenched within us. We must have 
courage and hope, as well as faith and 
charity. 

** Nothing to do in this world of ours, 

Where weeds spring up with the fairest 

flowers, 


Where smiles have only a fitful play,. 
And hearts are breaking ev_ry day? 


** Nothing to do! thou Christian soul! 
Wrapping thee round with thy selfish stole! 
Off with thy garments of sloth and sin, 
Christ thy Lord has a kingdom to win.” 


San Diego, Dec., 1887. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD AND THE 


CHURCHES. 


The question of a change in regard to 
our great Foreign Missionary Society, so 
as to bring its management more direct- 
ly within the control of the churches, 
seems to be now exciting considerable 
attention. But how to accomplish this 
seems to be a problem not easily solved. 
It is a chartered corporation, and holds 
some trust funds. It has, also, obtained 
a credit in commercial circles through- 
out the world that is of vast importance 
in its operations. Any change, therefore, 
in its management or constitution must 
be made with extreme caution, so as not 
to interfere with its chartered rights and 
duties and its standing in financial 
matters and circles. 

At a late minister’s meeting in Boston 
the subject was discussed. Rev. Dr. 
Quint, who spoke at length in favor of 
some:change, suggested the election or 
nomination of corporate members by the 
State Associations. Secretary Clark also 
assented to this plan. Some thought 
that giving the right to vote to honorary 
members would accomplish the object, 
and for this the charter must be amend- 
ed. Others again thought that the 
National Council should appoint or 
nominate corporators. But this was 
objected to strongly by some. 

If any mode can be devised to secure 
the end scught, it is certainly desirable, 
and the subject is worthy of serious con- 
sideration and discussion, both in the 
papers and in associations and Confer- 
ences. 

Would it be desirable to lay the duty 
of appointing or nominating members of 
the Board upon our State Associations ? 
Would there not be danger of introduc- 
ing into them needless controversies and 
disturbing and divisive elements in ex- 
citing times -and whenever some “new 
departure” should be broached in the- 
ological circles? Is it wise to disturb 
an arrangement under which the Ameri- 
can Board has operated so successfully 
for the past seventy-five years, and on 
which God has smiled, and enter upon a 
new experiment in regard to its manage- 
ment? Will not the present flurry, cre- 
ated by the Andover New Departure, 
soon be over, and the Board hold on its 
way, as heretofore, in the prosecution of 
its great work? I merely raise these 
questions, without any personal objection 
to any feasible plan for bringing the 
Board into closer connection with the 
churches. 

FUTURE PROBATION. 


The New York Observer has, finally, 
concluded its canvass of New England 
to ascertain the attitude of the Congre- 
gational ministers and churches in re- 
gard to the. hypothesis of future proba- 
tion and the Andover ‘‘New Departure.” 
It has received responses from 501 min- 
isters, and of these 459 disapprove and 
say it has no standing in their churches. 
The Observer concludes that ‘not more 
than four to five per cent. of the New 
England churches tolerate it. J. C. H. 


In Eastern religious papers there is 
often the acknowledgment of money to 
send the paper to those who cannot pay 
for it. Thoughtful people who have 
something to give away will do well to 
imitate this prevailing custom of the 
East. People who have taken THE Pa- 
ciFic for a long time often write us like 
this: ‘We value THe Paciric, and al- 
ways read it with interest, but our cir- 
cumstances have changed, and we can- 
not pay for it longer.” We have not the 
means to send THE Paciric free to all 
these. 


To-day’s paper has the first of a series 
of articles by Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, who 
held the first regular religious services 
in the Pueblo of San Francisco. This 
early pioneer can tell more of the begin- 
nings of religious affairs in this city tha 
any man living. | 


If you want the weekly thanks of 
some friend, send that friend THe Pa- 


VIRGINIA CITY. 


VirciniA City, NEV., 

Jan. 1, 1888. 

Dear Paciric: I was invited to this 
field in September last, and assumed the 
care of the Presbyterian church. I found 
a population of 10,000 souls located 
7,500 feet up towards the top of Mt. 
Davison—a city exalted, in that sense at 
least, to heaven in point of privilege. 
The Virginians are consecrated to min- 


ing. If they worshiped God with half 


of the devotion they give to silver, this 
town would boom in religion as it now 
booms in mining. Owing to their pres 
ent ability to work low-grade silver ores 
profitably, there has been a boom-line 
for some time, and the city begins: to as- 
sume a little of the appearance it had in 
‘bonanza days.” Three hundred mill- 
ion dollars have been taken out of these 
Comstock mines since they were discov- 
ered, which have made fortunes for the 
bonanza kings. Here James G. Fair, 
John W. Mackay and William Sharon 
and Senator Jones laid the foundation of 
their wealth in mining. They began 
poor, and now “‘ wear golden sorrows ” 
in the millions they possess. John W. 
Mackay can be seen daily now, with his 
miner’s suit on, down in the Consolli- 
dated Virginia mine, examining the 
leads, as anxious for profitable diggings 
as though he were poor. No wonder 
that his beautiful and accomplished wife 
in Paris can marry her daughter off to a 
prince, give regal entertainments .to the 
Prince of Wales and the nobility of Eng- 
land, and send two men to Australia to 
hunt for birds of paradise for her cloak, 
for *‘money makes the mare go,” and 
money makes men and women go, too. 


Miners here get four dollars a day, 
which is more than is paid in the tin 
mines of Missouri, the lead mines of 
Mine La Motte, the coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania, the copper mines of Lake Su- 
perior, or the iron mines of Alaska and 
North Alabama. These miners go down 
into the infernal heat of a 3,000 foot 
level, and are so devoted to digging for 
treasure that I could not trust them in 
the New Jerusalem that John saw from 
Patmos, for, as the streets of that city 
are gold, they would dig them up, and 
then search through heaven itself for a 
broker’s office to buy stocks of the gold- 
en streets of Paradise. How long do 
you suppose those pearly gates would 
swing on their hinges, or the twelve pre- 
cious foundations would remain there, 
if these unconverted Virginia miners 
could once get into glory? From the 
top of Mt. Davison, rising 10,000 feet 
above the sea, 1 stood and looked down 
on these Comstock mines, upon the far- 
famed and well-known Consolidated Vir- 
ginia, the Chollar, the Gould & Curry, 
the Narcrosse, the Savage, the Belcher 
aud the Utah, that breathe life and death 
into the stock exchange of Montgomery 
street ; and then I looked away along 
the Carson river, where the mills make 
the silver and gold bullion, up to Carson 
itself, the dome of whose capital shone 
in the light of a setting sun; and at the 
foot of the iron flagstaff that bears our 
national colors on the top of the mount- 
ain, on days of national festivity, I 
thought of the fearful account God will 
cal] the people of this nation to for the 
use of its silver and gold. What has be- 
come of the $300,000,000 taken out of 
these mines? What uses has it been 
put to? How much of it has gone to 
the Church and the glory of God? Not 
more than $10,000 a year is paid to the 
churches and to benevolence in Virginia 
City. That is but a drop in the bucket 
af the tuns of silver and gold that shine 
their way annually out of these mines 
into the pockets of the ‘‘bonanza kings,” 
brokers and stock speculators. God has 
spoken, and still speaks, with the golden 
lips of California, the silver tongue of 
Nevada, the iron lungs of Pennsylvania 
and North Alabama, the leaden empha- 
sis of Galena and Mine La Motte, and 
the brazen utterance of the Lake Super- 
ior regions, that there shall be no end to 
our national minerals and no end to the 
responsibility in using them. ) 

There are four churches in this city,: 
in numerical strength in the order in 
which I name them, though the financial 
abilay of the Presbyterian is best of 
them all—the Catholic, the Episcopalian, 
the Presbyterian and the Methodist. In 
the first is the numerous Irish element; 
in the second are the English and their 
descendants; in the third are the Scotch, 
Welch and German, and in the fourth 
the Cornishmen. The Presbyterian 
church is composed largely of Scotch- 
men from Nova Scotia. It has had 
many sunlights and shadows, successes 
and reverses. When I reached here, in 
early September, the church had been 
closed for some months, and I found a 
depleted congregation and Sabbath- 
school, and a division over a former pas- 
tor. By the blessing of God, and the 
united co-operation of minister and peo- 
ple, the Sabbath-school and congrega- 
tion have been increased so that of a 
night the house is full, and union and 
harmony prevail among church and so- 
ciety. I have delivered sixteen Sabbath 
evening lectures, principally to full and 
appreciative audiences. There has been 
of late a large accession of members and 
a fuller treasury. The church is pos- 
sessed of some real estate property, and 
the revenue it brings in by renting its 
stores is considerable. The church fur- 
nishes two of its rooms over one of its 
stores for the minister’s free use, and he 
is well paid besides. 

Sunday, January 1, 1888, was red-let- 
ter day with our church. The church, 
which had been for years without a 
Board of Elders, chose competent men 
to that office, who were introduced into 


ciFIc for this year. 


ten, and received into membership eight- 
een men, women and young persons of 
excellent standing, who will be of per- 
manent blessing to this church. The 
Lord’s Supper that followed was largely 
attended, at which the newly chosen 
elders officiated for the first time. This 
church, which has been so long a Pres- 
byterian church run on the Congrega- 
tional plan, is now a Presbyterian church 
run on the Presbyterian plan. That 
New Year’s day was indeed a happy 
New Year’s day to its members. : 

Though I thus serve a Presbyterian 
church, I am still a Congregationalist, 
for I am yet a member of the grand old 
Bay Association and the Monday Club. 
The bright face of THe Pactiric weekly 
reminds me of the joys I have lost in 
those fraternal associations. The loss to 
me of the Monday Club is great indeed, 
in which I have so often heard the wise 
talks of the polite business managers of 
Tue Paciric, of the profound faculty of 
the Pacific Theological Seminary, of the 
versatile and scholarly pastor of San 
Francisco First church, the equally wise 
pastor of the Oakland First church, the 
indefatigable superintendent of missions, 
the erudite sailor preacher who can 
Row (w)ell when in pursuit of lost souls 
sinking in the sea of sin, and of others 
equally good. But why spend unavail- 
ing regrets for the loss of joys tasted in 
former years? Here, in this Switzerland 
of the Pacific Coast, among these grand 
old mountains filled with silver—monu- 
ments to God for his goodness to men— 
I must stand and preach, and, perhaps 
like the Roman sentinel at the gates of 
Pompeii, leave my skeleton and armor 
at this post of duty. 

FRED SPALDING WITTER. 


SAILORS, AHOY! 


On Monday, January 2d, the New 
Year’s reception for sailors only was a 
delighttul one, in spite of the rain. ‘The 
restaurant under the Mariners’ church, 
kindly loaned for the occasion, was 
transformed by muslin curtains, ferns 
and vines. The white-spread table was 
temptingly arranged, and the ladies of 
the San Francisco Women’s Christian 
Temperance Unions received their 
friends from the ships, enjoying most 
thoroughly their society, for 300 more 
manly, noble young guests were seldom 
entertained than those whose presence 
enlivened the rooms all day and even- 
ing, and woke the echoes of the Mari- 
ners’ church, as they sang the gospel 
melodies; duets, solos, and a charming 
recitation, Miss Havergal’s ‘“‘New Year 
Wish,” by Miss Dolly Hanks, varied a 
day which had no monotony. 

Mrs. Henrietta Skelton, the organizer 
of the Sailors’ Union, addressed the men 
‘In her own hearty and winning way, and 
pleased them, as always. Mrs. Lord of 
Cleveland, O., was also present, and ad- 
dressed a few words of encouragement 
and counsel. 

The captains of English ships in port, 
as a rule, kindly granted the favor asked 
by Mrs. Eden of a half-holiday for their 
seamen and apprentices; and several, 
|}Captain Williamson of the Brownrizg 
among others, called during the after- 
noon. Neptune, if he could have spared 
the day on shore, would have been 
proud of his sons. Fore and aft were 
nobly represented, and carried off each 
one of the pretty buttonhole bouquets 
with which good Mrs. Brown and her 
daughter came laden from over the bay. 
Fifteen men signed the pledge, and put 
on the tiny white-ribbon bow. At 7:30, 
the time for the young people’s prayer- 
meeting, the men were invited to go up- 
stairs, and promptly responded, filling 
the prayer-meeting-room to overflowing, 
some standing in the hall and others go- 
ing back downstairs to the reception- 
room. ‘The meeting was one of unusu- 
al power. Four young men, as we 
hope, decided for Christ. 

Downstairs the reception-room was 
well filled during the evening. Miss 
Cummings, our State Superintendent of 
Sailors’ Work, read aloud one of Miss 
Weston’s tales, and occasional guests 
dropping in, found always a cheering 
but not inebriating cup. At 10 o’clock 
Miss Cummings read a psalm, and one. 
of our Christian sailors led us in prayer. 
So ended a long and happy day, whose 
record is not yet closed, let us believe, 
but will goon until eternity shows that 
some were born into the Kingdom from 
the influences of that New Year’s day. 


— 


Mr. George O. Wallace, of the firm of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, died Wednesday 
evening, December 28th, after a three- 
days illness. Mr. Wallace was born 
April 14, 1851, in Chester county, Pa 
He came to Philadelphia about eighteen 
years ago, and shortly after entered the 
employ of this firm, the business having 
been started only a year before. At the 
death of Mr. Ayer, Sr., Mr. Wallace was 
admitted into partnership in the firm— 
January 1, 1874—and since that time 
has been one of the most prominent and 
successful workers in the advertising 
business. Mr, Wallace was noted among 
his business acquaintances for his integ- 
rity, diligence and courtesy, and his sud- 
den death will be a shock to very many 
friends. He leaves a widow and one 
child. 


The Caledonian, published at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., in its issue of the last 
week of last year, has nine death no- 
|tices. The ages of seven of the nine 
were, 76, 74, 97, 84, 72, 80, and 82 
years. People live to a good old age in 
that cold, hard State. 


The Friend reports a storm in Hon- 
olulu, November 15th to 21st, when 18 
inches of rain fell, ‘‘ the largest on record 


it with proper ceremonies. * I baptized 


| for one week in this city.” 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


“THe Paciric” is the subject for 
consideration at the Congregational 
Monday Club at its meeting next Mon- 
day. Rev. J. Kimball will introduce it. 

The Club will meet at 1:30 o'clock, in 
the parlor at the American Tract Society 
Store, 757 Market street. 


Rev. Dr. John C. Holbrook preached 
last Sabbath at Ocean View to a full 
house. 

They had a very good day at Ply- 
mouth church, this city, last Sabbath. 
Pastor Scudder preached in the morn- 
ing on ‘The New Birth.” After that 
service the annual financial statement 
was read, as is customary every year, 
and was so Satisfactory that pastor and 
people united heartily in singing “ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow.” 
The evening discourse was on ** Coming 
to One’s Self.” Several expressed a de- 
sire at the after-meeting to commence 
the Christian life. The special prayer- 
meetings last week were so interesting 
that it has been decided to continue 
them during this week. 

Very interesting meetings were held 
last week in connection with Bethany 
church. <A _ prepafatory meeting was 
held on Monday evening: On Tuesday 
evening Grace M. E. church united with 
Bethany church in its meeting, Rev. Dr. 
Anthony of the M. E. church preaching 
the sermon. On Thursday night Beth- 
any church met with the Grace M. E. 
church, Rev. W. C. Pond preaching the 
sermon. On Wednesday and_ Friday 
evenings General O. O. Howard deliver- 
ed excellent addresses in Bethany 
church, taking as his theme on Wednes- 
day evening, ‘* The Secret of Winning 
Souls”; and, on Friday evening, ‘ De- 
cision and Committal.” On last Sun- 
day Rev. W. C. Pond preached, in the 
morning, on the theme ‘‘What Are We 
as Christians to Do About It?” At 
night he delivered the seventh of his 
Sunday evening lectures gn the “ Book 
of Judges.” The special subject . was 
‘* Gideon, the Conqueror, as Conciliator.” 


Rev. W. N. Meserve preached at Oli- 
vet church Sabbath evening. 

There were three additions (two by 
profession) to Plymouth-avenue church 
last Sabbath. Professor Mooar’s topic 
of discourse was “ The Name Eucharist.” 


Special meetings were held four evenings 


last week. 

At Market-street church, Oakland, Pas- 
tor Merrill preached last Sunday morn- 
ing on.“ Passing from Death unto Life.” 
At night Rev. W. A. Tenney preached 
on the word, ‘‘ Ye will not come unto 
me that ye might have life.” The spe- 
cial prayer-meetings last week were so 
good that they are being continued this 
week. 

The services at Park church, Lorin, 
were very good last Sabbath. Rev. W. 
¥. Bickford preached in the morning on 
«« Christian Consecration ”’; and, at night, 
on the theme “ Ye are not your own; ye 
are bought with a price.” Deacon Craw- 
ford of British Columbia assisted at 
night. 

Rev. W. H. Cooke is doing a good 
work at Golden Gate church, Oakland. 
The topics of his discourses last Sunday 
were ‘Christian Steadfastness” and 
‘Christ Dying in Our Stead.” Golden 
Gate church is manifesting evidences of 
material prosperity. They have recently 


- put a good fence round their excellent 


church lot, and are now beautifying it 
with a good coat of paint. 

In Alameda last Lord’s day Rev. W. 
W. Scudder preached in the morning on 
‘‘ Where the Spiritual Life of the Church 
Lies”; and, at night, on ‘Immediate 
Conversion.” 

Rev. C. H. Cook preached in the 
Union church, San Lorenzo, last Sabbath 
to good congregations. 

Rev. Mr. Buck of the M. E. Church 
is holding gospel meetings in Benicia. 
He occupied Dr. Willey’s pulpit Sabbath 
morning, and Rev. Mr. Carver of this 
city preached at night. 

Mr. Will L. Baker, student at the 
Seminary, spent last Sabbath at Hay- 
wards. Brother Madge is improving, 


and hopes to take hold of his work again 


on the 22d of January. 
Corronwoop, Jan. 9, 1888.—We had 
a glorious meeting here yesterday. It 
was the first communion since I came 
here. Two joined on confession of faith. 
Three others, who handed in their names, 
took the covenant. There are others 
who will join soon. 
Pomona, Los. ANGELES, CAL.—The 
Pilgrim Congregational church at Po- 
niona entered upon the new year with 
evident signs of vigor and progress. At 
the communion service held Sabbath, 
January 1st, nineteen members were ad- 
mitted by letter and two on profession. 
Several more ate awaiting arrival of their 
letters from the East, intending to join 
the church at the next communion S€a- 
son. Com. 
Rev. E. N. Dyer who did such good 
work at Galt, and whose labors we hoped 
would be in our State for many years, 
but who was obliged to retire and go 
East, is now in very poor heaith at his 
home in North Weymouth, Mass. He 
has the prayers of many friends in this 
State for his recovery. | 
OAKLAND. — By a preconcerted ar- 


rangement for the week of prayer, union 


services were held each day of the week, 
except Saturday, in the parlors of the 
First Congregational church, from 11:30 
to 12:30 A. M., while each church had its 
own evening service. It was a happy 
thought—combining individuality with 


unity—and ~has,. resulted, we think, in 
greatly strengthening the spirit of broth- 
erly love, so essential to large success. 
There was manifest-among the ministers 
a great deal of hope and courage as they 
enter upon the aggressive work of the 
year, and in some cases such a depth 
and tenderness of solicitude, coupled 
with humble confidence and faith, as to 
call forth the most devout gratitude. In 
the First Methodist church special re- 
vival services have been in progress 
since December 28th, under the lead of 
a Mr. Ross, who is in the home land for 
a season, recruiting for the missionary 
work being done by the M. E. Church 
in Chili, South ‘America. The meetings 
are largely attended, and full of interest 
and promise. Something like one hun- 
dred have joined the church on proba- 
tion, among them some marked cases of 
conversion. Very interesting services 
are also in progress at the Market-street 
branch, and at the mother church spe- 
cial meetings are to be held this week for 
the young people. The sermon yester- 
day morning at the First church was one 
of unusual power—a kind of bugle call 
toa higher order of service than the 
Church has ever known. It was an ap- 
peal that struck the highest, noblest 
chords of feeling in the heart of every 
hearer, and very few, we apprehend, left 
that church without taking with them a 
new purpose to make their Christian life 
henceforth something more than a mere 
name. M. 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN. — The new $3,000 
church at North Temescal has been ded- 
icated. A Bethany Church has been 
organized in Los Angeles. Rev. R. 
Logan has been installed pastor at Santa 
Monica. 

Baptist.—Rev. D. L. Chubbuck has 
just concluded a series of special meet- 
ings in Fresno, resulting in 25 or 30 ad- 
ditions to the church. Rev. A. J. 
Sturtevant of Vallejo has resigned his 
pastorate there. 


MetTHopist.— There has been a reviv- 
al of interest in Cloverdale church. 
The new church at Springville, Hum- 
boldt county, has been dedicated. 
The revival services in San Jose continue. 
Nearly 100 persons have joined on pro- 
bation since Conference. 


EpiscopaL.—Rev. S. S. Pense, late of 
Washington, D. C. is now assistant 
minister in St. Paul’s Church, Benicia. 
Rev. W. L. Floriga formerly of 


this city, is now in Florida. 


MEETING OF BAY ASSOCIATION. 


The Bay Association held its regular 
meeting on Monday, January 9th, meet- 
ing with Rev. W. H. Cooke of Golden 
Gate Congregational church, Oakland. 
Rev. O. G. May of Sunol was elected 
Moderater. After opening religious ex- 
ercises and reading of minutes the docket 
was opened, and the subject of “the 
Ministerial Bureau” suggested. Brother 
W. A. Tenney was received to mem- 
bership from the Upper Bay Association. 
Rev. C. L. Corwin, at his request, was 
granted a letter of dismissal. Brother 
G. F. Foster was granted a renewal of 
his license to preach for one year. Re; 
ports on collateral studies then followed, 
after which the Association was led in 
half an hour of devotional exercises, by 
Rev. W. A. Tenney. -Rev. A. Williams 
presented a review on the subject of 
‘‘Holiness.” After discussion on the re- 
view, the Association adjourned to enjoy 
the fine lunch, kindly provided by the 
ladies of the church. An enthusiastic 
vote of thanks was tendered the ladies 
for their cordial hospitality. Upon re- 
assembling, sermon plans were listened 
to on the text I Pet. ii: 24, ‘‘Who his own 
self bare our sins in his body, upon the 
trees, that we, having died unto sins, 
might live unto righteousness ; by whose 
stripes ye were healed.” The docket 
was then discussed and the following res- 
olution was passed: ‘ Moved that Rev. 
J. A. Benton, D.D., Rev. George Mooar, 
D.D. and Rev. W. A. Tenney be consti- 
tuted a committee to consider the desir- 
ability of instituting a Ministerial Bu- 
reau, to bring tcgether the pastorless 
churches and ministers without charge, 
this committee to report at the meeting 
of Association in April, 1888.” Ap- 
pointments for the next meeting were 
made as follows: Sermon, by Rev. W. 
Frear ; essay, by Rev. A. L. Rankin; 
review, by Rev. J. Rowell. The exege- 
sis (Ps. lxv) to be led by Rev. W. C. 
Pond, The attendance was small, owing 
to an important meeting that many of 
the pastors were obliged to attend. It 
is hoped that events will not conspire to 
interfere with a large and enthusiastic 
attendance at our next meeting, to be 
held on Monday, April gth, for the first 
time, with our church in Sunol‘Glen. 

W. W. ScuppDER, JR., Scribe. 


The reception of the California W. 
C. T. U. at their headquarters in this 
city, 132 McAllister street, on New 
Year’s day, was well attended. The 
rooms were nicely decorated; refresh- 
ments were served by the ladies, and the 
day and evening, though very rainy, was 
well enjoyed by a large number. The 
Y. W. C. T. U. entertained their friends 
at the Baldwin Hotel on that day. The 
Mission W. C. T. U. received New 
Year’s calls in the parlors of Grace 
M. E. church. 


The manufacturers and workingmen 
of Hartford, Conn., have united in peti- 
tioning the County Commissioners 
against licensing the liquor-dealers in 
the vicinity of the factories. Fully $200,- 
ooo capital and 200 workingmen are in- 
terested in the movement, which is ina 
fair way to drive the liquor traffis away 
from a large section of the city. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WasHINGTON, Dec. 29, 1887. 

Christmas day in Washington was not 
the ideal one. The ground was not 
covered with snow, and the Potomac 
was not a sheet of glistening ice. But, 
probably, never has there been a Christ- 
mas day so generally observed in the 
Washington churches. All denomina- 
tions had special services, with large con- 
gregations and good singing. Pulpits 
were decked with greens and flowers, and 
wreaths and festoons of pine and holly 
hung gracefully from the walls, 

The President’s Christmas was spent 
in a very quiet manner. In the morn- 
ing he attended church with Mrs. Cleve- 
land, and in the afternoon sat down to 
dinner without any company. The death 
of ex-Secretary Manning cast a shadow 
over Cabinet circles, as well as the 
White House, and a number of recep- 
tions were omitted through respect to his 
memory. 

We have had no Congress this week. 
Some of the Senators and Representa- 
tives went home to eat their turkey ; but 
I notice that there are more here now 
than ever before at this season. This is 
because of the Interstate Commerce law, 
which prevénts the issue of passes to 
Congressmen. Statesmen now travel 
like ordinary men. They pay for their 
sleepers, and not a few of them travel in 
common coaches. 

The subject recalls Representative 
Holman of Indiana, whose excessive 
economy in legislation has caused him 
to be called the ‘watch dog” of the 
Treasury, and also the “ great objector ”; 
because, on the floor of the House, he 
rises to “‘ object’” to almost every propo- 
sition that involves an inroad upon the 
national money vaults. It would seem, 
however, that Mr. Holman is pretty con- 
sistent ; for, when he visited the Indian 
reservation on official business a year or 
so ago, he wanted his committee to take 
the common cars, in order to save sleep- 
ing-car expenses. 

Speaking of Christmastide, probably 
no man in the city has enjoyed the sea- 
son more than Washington’s philanthrop- 
ist, Mr. W. W. Corcoran, a man full of 
years and deeds. He has just entered 
upon his ninetieth year. Last Tuesday 
was his birthday, and his house was 
fragrant with the flowers that had been 
sent to him. He received a large num- 
ber of: callers, letters, telegrams, and 
cable messages from all quarters came 
in all day, making his parlors (with the 
flowers, cards and dainty souvenirs of 
the event) an interesting scene. Mrs. 
Cleveland’s gift was rather a pretty no- 
tion. It consisted of a loose cluster of 
Marshal Niel and Papa Gontier roses, 
arranged in a vase, there being a rose 
for every year of Mr. Corcoran’s life. 

Mr. Corcoran, in looking back through 
the long vista of his 89 years, remark- 
ed, one day, that he had shaken the 
hand of every American President ex- 
cept Washington, who died, said he, 
‘before I began to run about the White 
House.” But he had evidently forgotten 
the exception in the case of President 
Lincoln. Mr. Corcoran was not on suf- 
ficiently good terms with him, or with 
his Administration, to have shaken hands 
with the War President. Mr. Corcoran 
was, at that time, so warm a sympathizer 
with the South that he found it necessary 
to leave Washington for a time. 

Unlike most aged people, who live 
largely in the past, Mr. Corcoran enjoys 
seeing friends of all ages, and likes to 
discuss men and events of the present 
time. As he himself said, pointing to 
his head, “I am all right here; but my 
legs are weak.” He cannot walk with- 
out assistance, and is attended to and 
from his carraige, and everywhere he 
goes, by his valet. He attended church 
on Christmas day, and, after being as- 
sisted to the chancel rail for communion, 
he was unable to place the wine to his 
lips. This weakness was only temporary, 
however, having been induced by the 
fatigue of sitting through a long service. 
He expresses the hope that he will yet 
live to celebrate his centennial. 

Mr. Corcoran’s liberal acts of recent 
years, at least, are well known. He has 
given about $3,000,000 in charity? and 
he has probably $8,000,000 left. He 
lives in the house which was occupied 
by Daniel Webster when the latter was 
Secretary of State. The venerable _his- 
torian, George Bancroft, is one of his 
nearest neighbors and most intimate 
friends. They address each other as 
* old boy.” 


NOTE FROM COLORADO. 


Dear Paciric: We have had a nice 
rain in the Panoche Valley. Everybody 
is rejoicing over the favorable prospects 
for the coming season. This is a desti- 
tute region so far as religious privileges 
are concerned—a field needing a mis- 
sionary indeed. I see by THE Paciric 
of last week that Rev. R. H. Thomas 
has gone to Galt. Isthis the Thomas 
of Santa Cruz notoriety and lately of 
San Francisco city mission: works? I 
want to ask your advice about trying to 
raise a little means among the churches 
and friends in San Francisco to help fin- 
ish our pafsonage in Paradise, in the 
spring. If I could raise $50 or $60 we 
could then go ahead with what we 
could raise in addition at home and fin- 
ish our house, which is very necessary, 
not only to the comfort of the missionary 
but to the success of the work on that 
needy field. Unless we,can do something 
outside, I do not know what we are to 
do.. We can only trust in the Master, 
and hold on: We have sacrificed too 
much to now abandon the field, and one 
where there is so much to be realized in 
the near future, if we endure a little 


‘longer. We have raised on the field for 


such aid. 


the six months I was there $500, for all 
purposes. The people are poor, and 
need encouragement. Now, if there 
should be in your judgment any pros- 
pect of our getting a little help, I will 
send you a brief statement of the work 
on the field, and of our needs of aid 
in the direction of building, and you can 
publish it, with a request for aid from 


such persons as are inclined to help; or 


I will visit the city on my return to 
Paradise, if that is better, and makea 
personal canvass, etc. Yours fraternally, 
L. N. BARBER, 
Emmet, Col., Jan. 2, 1888. 


MARRIED. 


ROBERTS—FREEMAN.—-At the home of the 
bride’s parents, near The Dalles, Or., De- 
cember 23, 1887, by Rev. E. P. Roberts, 
Mr. Albert Sturges Roberts to Miss Har- 
riette Rose Freeman. 


Eastty --- Morsz.—On Monday, December 
£6, 1887, at the church of the Holy Spirit, 
Bath Beach, New York, by the rector, the 
Rev. Robert Bayard Snowden, Frank Ste- 
phens Eastty to Mary Morse, eldest daugh- 
ter of the officiating clergyman, all of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BELT — CHaDBOURNE.—<At the residence of 
Mr. H. H. Lawrence, in East Oakland, Dec. 
2ilst, by Kev. E. Chapman, assisted by 
Rev. C. F. Clapp, Rev. 8. D. Belt to Miss 
Vinnie Chadbourne, both of Woodland. 
Brother Belt is one of our most effi- 

cient pastors, and has been for several 
years in charge of the church at Wood- 
land. He has been actively associated 
with the temperance and Y..M. C. A. 
work of that place,.and has done valiant 
work in the cause of prohibition in that 
part of the State. Miss Chadbourne has 
lived for some years in Woodland, and 
is a charming lady, admirably qualified 
for the position. A pleasant company 
of intimate friends attended the wed- 
ding, and assisted in giving them a start 
in this new life, and a host of friends 
unite in wishing them a pleasant voyage 
on the journey of life. 


DIED. 


BLAKE.—In Oakland, Friday, January 6th, 
Francis Blake, aged 69 years, a native of 
Portsmouth, N. H.—of the firm Blake, 
Moffit & Co. of this city. 


Cuapot.—In Oakland, January 6th, An- 
thony Chabot, a native of Canada, aged 
74 years 4 months and 21 days. 


‘PoasteR.—In Santa Barbara, Sunday, Janu- 


ary 8th, of pneumonia, Mrs. Jeremiah 
Porter. 
We expect a more extended notice of 


this saintly woman. 
Marty.—In Petaluma, January 4th, of ty- 


phoid fever, Alla Anna Proctor, wife of | 


Rev. Ivan M. Marty. 

The continued illness of our dear 
brother, which made it necessary for him 
to resign his pastorate, has been followed 
by the very unexpected death of his be- 
loved wife. ‘These are sore trials, and 
mysterious. We, with a multitude of 
friends, sympathize most deeply with 
him and his, so afflicted and bereaved. 
We are glad he was able to write on 
January 6th, the day after the funeral: 
‘* It’s all right. I know it. 


‘* When mystery clouds my darkened path, 
I'll check my dread, my doubts reprove; 
In this my soul sweet comfort hath— 
That God is love, that God is love. 
“That was sung yesterday at the service, 
I shall aim to make that the ruling 


thought of my life.” 


The New York Local Committee on 
Harvard Examinations for Women have 
decided that it is now desirable and nec- 
essary to have a scholarship fund, the 
income of which shall be given to any 
woman who, after passing the Harvard 
examinations satisfactorily, and desiring 
to take a collegiate course, shall require 
It seems that, with strict 
economy, 2 woman student can enter 
the Annex, and live at Cambridge for 
$400 a year, and at Cornell University 
for $150. The scholarship, therefore, 
should be $3,000, which would yield 
$150 per annum. The Committee 
have, on several occasions, assisted stu- 
dents by small loans, and it has been 
proved that such small loans are wise 
investments, giving vital aid to persever- 
ing, self-denying students. 


THE POPE AND BAVARIAN SCHOOLS,— 
A papal encyclical letter to the Bavarian 
Bishop urges better enforcement of the 
Concordat. It says: ‘*The Church 
has observed her pledges, while the State 
has neglected its pledges. It is neces- 
sary to guard the religious education-of 
youth. The secular schools are a dan- 
ger to the State itself.” The encyclical 
proceeds to demand by the Papal Nun- 
cio the extension of the rights of priests 
to regulate schools. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


CO A Xi. 


0S” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
Tolophone No. 1367. 


H. Le BARON SMITH & CO., 


THE AMERIOAN TAILORS, 
Parlor 1,652 Market St.,S. F., 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 

othing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen. 


DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
| VAULT DOORS, ETC.; ETO. 
Correspondence solicited. | 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This p»wder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be soldin com etition with ‘he multitude of 
low test, short-weight alum or phosphate pow- 
ders. Sold oaly in cans. OyvaL BAKING 
PowvEr Oo., 106 Wall street, New } ork. 


AND PHOSPHATES OF 
LIME, SODA‘IRON:, 


GOSPEL HYMNS NO.5 


By Ina D. Sanxey, JAmMes MoGrananwAn and 
Geo. STEBRINS. 


NOW READY. 


WILL BE USED BY MR. MOODY AT LOUISVILLE. 


IX YEARS HAVING ELAPSED ‘SINCE 
Gospel Hymns No. 4 was issued, Christian 
workers throughout the Jand have felt the need 
of additional new songs, and to meet this de- 
mand GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 has been pre- 
ong Each piece in the book has been care- 
ully tested by the authors, and only those re- 
tained that are especially adapted for use in 
devotional services. 


PRICE PER 100, BY EXPRESS, CHARGES NOT PRE- 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and all Scrofulous Humors. 

Invalids need no longer dread to take that 
great specific for Consumption, Asthma, and 
threatening Ooughs—Cod Liver Oil and Lime. 
As prepared by Dr. Wilbor, it is robbed of the 
nauseating taste, and also embodies a prepara- 
tion ef the Phosphate of Lime, giving nature 
the very article required to aid the healing 
qualities of the Oil, and to re-create where 
disease has destroyed. It also forms a remark- 
able tonic, and will cause weak and debilitated 
persons to become strong and robust. It 
should be kept in every family for instant use 
on the first appearance of Coughs or Irritation 
of the Lungs. Manufactured only by A. B. 


PAID: WiLB0k, Ohemist, Boston. Sold by al! drug- 
Music Edition, board covers..... pe $30 00 | Sists. : 
Word Editioa, paper C)vers............ 5 00 DIVIDEND NOTICE 


6 (Minion Type),board covers 10 00 

lf o:dered by mail, add five cents per copy 
to Music, and two cents to Word Edition. 

0S” Former editions of GOSPEL HYMNS 
are still published. No. 5 is not expected to 
supersede but to supplement them. 

Orders may be sent to either of the Publish- 
ers, or any book or music dealer. 

PUBLISHED BY 


Bigelow & Main |The John Church Co. 


76 E. Ninth St., New York 74W.FourthSt.Cincinnati 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. | 19 E. 16th St., New York. 


The German Savings and Loan Society. 


OR THE HALF YEAR ENDING DE- 
cember 31, 1887, the Board of Directors of 
the German Savings and Loan Society has de- 
clared a dividend at the rate of four and one- 
half (4%) per cent. per annum on Term De- 
posits, and three and three-fourths (3%) per 
cent. per annum on Ordinary Deposits, and 
ayable on and after TUESDAY, ths 3d day of 
anuary, 1888. By order, 
GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


READY. 


SELECT NOTES. 


THE WELL-KNOWN COMMENTARY ON THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 
_ Explanatory, Illustrative, Doctrinal, Practical, Suggestive. With Illustrations, Charts, 
Library References, pes eer: to Teachers, and Two Finely Colored Maps. Price $1.25; 
Interleaved Edition, $2. By REV. DR. F. N. and M. A. PELOUBET. 


PELOUBET’S RECORD BOOKS. 


1, TEACHER’s CLAss-BooK AND COLLECTION ENVELOPE. Together, $1 per dozen; separately, 
each, 50 cents per dozen. 
2. ComMpLeTE SunpAY-ScHooL Recorp Book. For use of Superintendents, Secretaries, or 
Treasurers. Price, 30 classes, $1; 60 classes, $1.50. 
3. SunpDay-ScHooL LIBRARY ReGisteR. Arranged for 50 classes, $1. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GRADED SERIES OF UARTERLIES. 
TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS.—It needs but atrial to prove the 
value of this well-known series. 


1. The Sunday-School Quarterly. By Rey. F. N. Peloubet, D.D...... Price 20 cents a year. 
38. The Children’s Quarterly. Mrs. M. G. Kennedy............... 
4. The Little Ones’ Quarterly. By Mary J. Capron................... 6 
5. Teachers’ Editions of land 2. By Rev. A. F. Schauffler. Each... “ 40 
6. Teachers’ Edition of 3. By Mrs. M, G. Kennedy.................. ee ¥ 
7. Lesson Leaves. 100 copies, $8 a year; single copies, monthly...... wee) Blan “ag 


A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON; or, 


American Tract Society, 757 Market St., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


EITHER WITH THE AUTHOR- 
-IZED ,VERSION ONLY, OR BOTH 
AUTHORIZED AND REVISED VER- 
SIONS IN PARALLEL COLUMNS. 


ig 


if nea 
| 


@@ Send for complete catalogue to 


42 Geary Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


NOTES, 


NOW IN STOOK AT 


Bie ELOUSE,, 
757 Market Street, - §§ San Francisco. 


BIBLE 


Compiled from Dr. Wm. Smith’s Standard Edition. 


Beautifully illastrated with over 500 fine engravings and 16 handsome full page illustra- 
tions, several from peosograne views taken in the Holv Lands; 16 beautifally colored litho- 
graph maps of Palestine, the Holy Land, etc.; containing more scriptural words than any other 

ctionary of the siz;, with a complete 


HISTORY OF EACH BOOK OF THE BIBLE, 


With a larger mass of scriptural iaformation for Bible teachers and students than ever before 
bound ia one volume, making a handsome super-royal 8vo of over 700 pages. 
$1 50 


sh cloth, comb edges........... 


Sent, postpaid, upon eh by 
42 Geary Street San Francisce. 
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THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


January 11, 1888. 


PRAYER OF THE BRETON FISHERS 


Lord of the sea, the sunshine, and the gale! 
God of the brooding ocean and the storm! 
Father of those who brave the treacherous 


main! 
Thy sea is mighty, and our boats are small! 


Calm is the sea to-day, the sunlight free; 
Fair is the lapping wind that fille the sail; 
Lord; ere we go we trust our all to thee; 
Thy sea is mighty, and our boats are small. 


When the safe stillness creeps upon the wave, 

When the white moonlight cheers the silent 
night, 

Guard us, lest danger lurks beneath the 


calm ; 
Thy sea is mighty, and our boats are small. 


When the wild hurricane uplifte its voice, 
And cold, embracing billows threaten us, 
_ If Thou shouldst slumber, we are powerless; 
Thy sea is mighty, and our boats are small. 


Bread-giver to the crying fatherless! 
Husband of widowed women left to mourn! 
Our all—we leave them; ob, protect them, 
Lord! 
The sea is mighty, and our boats are small! 
—Sailor’s Magazine. 


AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


BY MRS; O. W. SCOTT, 


It was near the close of a short win- 
ter’s day in the mining section of North- 
ern Pennsylvania. In fact, it was the 
day after Christmas ; and the sexton of a 
certain village church had been busy all 
the afternoon “clearing up” after the 
festivities of the previous evening. 

The Sunday-school children had all 

n there with their parents and friends; 
and there had been a delightful pro- 
gramme presented, with the usual variety 
of recitations, singing and speech-mak- 
ing. Last of all, there had been many 
beautiful presents distributed, taken 
from two large trees. But the trees had 
served their purpose, and so the sexton 
had taken them, still ornamented with 
gilt stars and garlands of pop-corn, and 
thrown them out into the yard between 
the church and the parsonage. 

The pastor’s three children espied the 
treasures ; and, glad of an excuse to 
travel back and forth through the light 
snow, they were soon gathering the 
pretty trimmings from their branches. 
As it was an unusually cold day, our 
young friends had to go into the house 
occasionally to warm themselves ; and, 
after one of these visits to the kitchen 
stove, they returned to the yard only to 
find two boys there, evidently prepared 
to capture/one of the Christmas trees. 

‘“‘They’re miner boys,” whispered little 
Sue. | 

“What you doing with our trees? ” 
shouted Charlie. 

‘** None yer business !” was the surly 
answer. . 

“ Well, I guess you better ask if you 
can have ’em,” responded Charlie. 

* You’ve had all your good times with 
’em. I seen ye las’ night,” said the boy 
who had not before spoken. “I hung 
on the windy las’ night, and hearn ye 
speak yer piece, I did,” and he chuckled, 
showing his white teeth, which contrast- 
ed queerly with his black face. 

‘“‘Well, what you want of the trees, 
anyway?” asked Charlie, thinking it 
wise to hasten matters in view of the 
snow-ball being moulded by the older 
boy. . 
‘‘Tt’s fur this feller’s brother. He got 
hurt awful las’ week, ’nd he don’t have 
no. good times. I tould ’im ’bout yer 
big time, ’nd so we see the trees out 
here, and hitched onto one. Fur him, 
ye know.” 

“O well, you can have it as well as 
not ; can’t he, Grace ?” and Charlie turn- 
ed to the older sister. 

“Yes, and we will bring back the 
pretty things we took off, so it will look 
better.” 

Charlie, who was watching the older 
boy, noticed that at this point the big 
snow-ball dropped from his hand. 

The children ran into the house, and 
soon collected strings of pop-corn, emp- 
ty cornucopias, and gilt stars. enough to 
adorn the dismantled branches. 

“‘T know them b’ys,” said Maggie, the 
kitchen girl, as she looked through the 
window. ‘That biggest one is a bad 
lot, but little Jim is good enough.” 

“ And is the big boy’s brother really 
hurt ?” asked Grace. 

** Yes, so my brothers tould me last 
night.” 

“Then I’m going to fill this cornuco- 
pia with candy. Come, Sue, give us 
some of yours.” 

“You may as well give them three of 
' those oranges that were left over,” said 
their mother, ‘ And there are some of 
the little pails, too, filled with peanuts. 
Give them a couple.” 

And so it came to pass that the chil- 
dren carried out quite a munificent col- 
lection of good things. The older boy 
met their advances with the same surly 
and defiant expression that he had worn 
from the first ; but “little Jim,” as Mag- 
gie had called him, was radiant. - 

‘¢Thank ye! Hi! We'll have a bigger 
time yet than yez had here. Come, Pat, 
take a holt here. You got to help drag 
the tree, or I’ll leave it be.” 

So Pat “took holt,” rolling his eyes 
toward the children in a solemn, yet 
comical, way. 

‘Don’t he look just like a niggero? ” 
whispered little Sue. 

The children began to laugh “above 
a whisper ” at this, and, fearful of being 
overheard by the warlike Pat, they re- 
treated pell-mell into the kitchen. 

- Maggie, what dees make those miner 
boys so black all the time?” asked 
Grace, as she warmed her hands. 

“They washes up when they gets 
home,” said Maggie ; “‘ but wouldn’t ye 
be black yerself if ye had to set in the 
coal all day, pickin’ out the slate?” 


“But seems to me they needn't get so 
much on their faces,” said Charlie. 

Maggie looked:at the boy pityingly. 

“A ’d know yez come from 
Boston,” said she. 

“But we didn’t, all the same. We 
came from New Hampshire, I told you.” 

‘Well, an’ don’t I know that New 
Hampshire is in Boston? I’ve been to 
school meself.” 

Charlie and Grace looked at each 
other laughingly ; but their curiosity was 
now aroused, and they begged Maggie 
to tell them all about the “ miner boys’ ” 
work. 

*‘You knows what the breakers be? 
Of coorse, ye’ve seen them great black 
things on the hill. Well, the coal comes 
tearin’ dowf the chute, and the little 
fellers, they sets there to the bottom, 
and when the coal comes down they has 
to pick out the slate—stuns, ye know— 
that’s mixed with it. The dust flies all 
over, and they can’t help being black, 
sure.” 

“But don’t it hurt their hands?” ask- 
ed Charlie. | 

‘Cuts ’em all up,” said Maggie, bring- 
ing her flat-iron down with emphasis. 
‘Tas’ night my little brother Jim, he 
was tellin’ me how his hands bled the 
night before. Mother put salve onto 
’em, and did’em up in rags. I just 
wish’t the little b’ys didn’t have to do it.” 

What makes them, then? J wouldn't. 
I’d rather go to school,” declared Char- 
lie. | 

“© then, indeed !” said Maggie, with 
a sly sense of humor. ‘ Maybe if a big 
stick was takin’ after ye, ye’d go the 
way it tould ye to.” - 

‘Would your father whip your broth- 
ers if they didn’t go to the breaker ? ” 
asked Grace, with wide-open eyes. 

‘“‘They’re bad b’ys sometimes,” said 
Maggie, evasively. 

‘Well, how did that little boy, Pat’s 
brother, get hurt ? ” inquired Charlie. 

‘In the machinery ; that’s how it was ! 
The boss tells the b’ys to keep awzy 
from the big wheels and things ; but they 
will bother round sometimes. Same as 
yer mother tells ye to keep away from 
the kitchen, and ye won’t do it.” 

This broad hint was not lost upon the 
children, and very soon Maggie was the 
sole occupant of her ‘‘ realm.” 

“Charlie, put some coal in the fur- 
nace, and open the dampers,” called his 
mother, a moment later. 

More thoughtfully than usual the boy 
shoveled the “black diamonds ” into the 
glowing fire. He held the shovel poised 
a moment to examine a few bits of slate 
among the coal. He took a piece and 
ran his finger along the thin sharp edge. 

‘Ves, sir!” said he to himself; ‘it 
must hurt to catch at such things all 
day. I'll bet folks that live away from 
here don’t know how it makes the miner 
boys’ hands bleed to pick out the slate.” 

But, meanwhile, what had become of 
the Christmas tree? It was progressing 
slowly, as the boys did not care to reach 
home until after dark. As they were 
passing a little store, gay with cheap 
Christmas toys, Pat darted in, selected 
a bright red silk handkerchief, and hid 
it carefully within his blouse. 

Then they went on, passing numerous 
“drinking places,” from which the sick- 
ening fumes of liquor came through the 
swinging doors. Higher up were the 
little homes of the mining population, 
on either side of the straggling streets. 
These people—Irish, Welsh, English, 
and a few Americans—were nearly all 
employed at the collieries near by, whose 
huge black “breakers” were sharply 
outlined against the clear, pink sunset 
sky. Pat’s home was a tiny black house 
just around the brow of the hill. When 
the boys reached it, they stole around to 
an open shed in the rear, where they ex- 
pected to “‘arrange ” their tree. Then 
little Jim ran home to wash up, and no- 
tify Bridgy and Mary of the fun in store. 
The girls had just come in with a heavy 
basket of coal they had been picking up 
from the nearest culm heap. , 

“Tired, are yez?” their mother was 
saying. ‘Ye better be thankful we can 
get the coal without the expinse of payin’ 
for it. Give yer arms a good rubbin’ 
now.” 

But the girls forgot their aching arms 
when Jim revealed the plan for the even- 
ing. 

“Only twinty-five cents admission, 
reserved seats for the family, baby ’nd 
all,” said Jim, as he scrubbed his face 
thoroughly with warm soap suds. ‘Ye'll 
see the idintical tree that was on exhibi- 
tion down yonder las’ night, except the 
prisents. Mr. Burlingame can’t be to 
Pat’s, but I’m comin’ out on a spache 
meself.” 


‘Likely ye’d borry a few brains first, | bag 


Jim,” said his mother, well pleased, never- 
theless, with her boy’s quick wit. 

Mrs. McClusky herself was rather 
above the average of her neighbors, as 
she still retained some of the luxurious 
habits formed while living with “nice 
families.” For instance, a..clean white 
cloth was no uncommon sight upon her 
tea table, and she made it a rule to wash 
the children’s faces and the lamp chim- 
neys every other day. Jim showed his 
appreciation of these gleams of refine- 
ment by saying, just as they were ready 
to start: | 

“Mother, take along our two lamps, 
won't ye, now? They have the darkest 
light ye ever did see over to Pat’s.” 

Mrs. McClusky, nothing loth to ex- 
hibit her clean chimneys, called a halt ; 
and her liege lord, who usually walked 
with his hands in his pockets and pipe 
in his mouth, was forced to carry the 
lamps, while she followed with the baby 
and the two little boys. The larger chil- 
dren went by way of rocks and fence and 
snow. 


| “O my sowl!” cried Pat’s easy-going 


— 


mother, as she opened the door. 
this isn’t the fine time for our Johnny. 
Sit ye here with the baby. Annie, give 
yer chair to Mr. McClusky. Now you 
and Katie go yonder with Bridgy and 
Mary, and the little b’ys can set on the 
fut of Johnny’s bed, if ye’ll not jump up 
and down. It hurts his poor arrum if it 
be moved.” 

“JT don’t care!” sung out. Johnny 
from his low bed in the corner. “I kin 
bear jogglin’ better’n to be here alone by 
meself.” 

‘Hear the b’y!” said his mother. 
** He alone with the house full o’ chil- 
dren! Feyther thinks there be enough.” 

The old grandfather in the other cor- 
ner, almost concealed by the clouds of 
tobacco smoke he was puffing from a 
short black pipe, grunted a decided 
affirmative. Before the ‘‘audience” had 
become weary, Pat and Jim appeared, 
proudly bearing the tree, and followed 
by Pat’s sister Bridget, who was home 
from her ‘‘ place ” for the evening. She 
had brought a quantity of cakes, nuts 
and apples, sent by the lady for whom 
she worked, which, added to what they 
had before, made a fine display. The 
tree was firmly “planted” in a small 
tub, and bore its weight of glittering 
stars, strings of pop-corn, fruit, confec- 
tionery, and red silk handkerchief, with 
real Christmas dignity. 

**Q-0-0-oh !” cried the children, as a 
brilliant light from Mrs. McClusky’s 
lamps fell upon it. 

“You just understand that Johnny’s 
the owner o’ this tree, ’nd this whole 
show’s fur him!” said Pat, who was by 
nature so warlike that he was hardly able 
to express a peaceful sentiment. 

“Ve didn’t mean to say just that, did 
ye, now?” said Jim, throwing his cap 
into one corner, and _ stroking his 
*crown-lock” into place. ‘This ‘ere 
is our Sunday-school, and I’m Mr. Bur- 
ingame meself, if ye plaze”; and Jim, 
who could mimic anything, drew him- 
self up and held his head at one side. 

“Hi!” cried Johnny. ‘I kin see 
"im 1” 

* Now, then, we'll begin this pro- 
gramme with music.” 

At this proposition Mr. McClusky 
laughed so heartily that he was obliged 
to remove his pipe from his mouth. 

‘Course we kin sing the one we sung 
when we went round waitin’ with the 
Jones’ boys and Morgy Evans,” said 
Pat, and immediately struck up a wild, 
yet musical, tune—one of the Christmas 
carols brought by English families from 
the “old country.” 

The children all joined lustily to swell 
the harmony ; but, perhaps through ig- 
norance, they spoke the words as indis- 
tinctly as a fashionable choir, and all the 
audience could hear was ‘ Beth’lem’s 
Star.” 

** Now, then, my dear children,” here 
Jim beamed upon the little company, 
“you'd orter be thankful fur all the 
good things that Christmas brings. 
There’s many a boy ’nd girl would be 
glad jus’ to look at such a tree as this, if 
there wasn’t no prisint at all for ’im. 
But you kin look as much as ye plaze, 
and then expect to pick up some o’ the 
fruit that falls from its branches. Now, 
why don’t ye clap yer hands?” asked 
Jim, in his natural tone. ‘J wanted to 
las’ night when the rest did, but there 
was the windy. Couldn’t let go, ye 
know, ’thout fallin’.” 

Thus reminded of their duty, the chil- 
dren rewarded their speaker with wild 
applause, while Johnny cried out, “ Hi! 
Give us some more, Jim.” 

“Quit yer noise, Pat. Listen now, 
will ye, then? Where’d I leave off? Oh, 
I know. Ye kin all have prisints. 
That’s what hesaid. Because it’s Christ- 
mas. Once there was a little b’y, ’nd 
he had a chance to go to a big palace one 
day. Well, he went through the ilegant 
rooms a holdin’ his hands behint his 
back, so not to sile anythin’. By’n by 
he come to a room where there was lots 
o’ fruit—grapes ’nd paches ’nd pears 
nd 

“Bet ye I’d filled my pockets,” said 
Pat. 

Jim scowled his disapproval, and went 
on with telling emphasis: “He was a 
honest b’y. Ele wouldn’t ’a touched 
one of ’em more’n he would ‘so much 
blastin’ powder. No, sir! ’nd by’n by 
the king come along, ’nd, sez he: ‘ Take 
holt, little b’y, ’nd help yerself. This 
ere is fur children, so they'll love to 
come in here, ’nd know how much I 
think of ’em.’ He wasn’t a well-off b’y, 
’nd so he wanted to put the things in his 
pocket ’nd divide with the babies to 
home, ’nd the king said he liked that 
best of all, nd so he put some in a paper 


“Mr. Burlingame didn’t say so,” 
roared Pat. 

** That’s what he meant, and don’t ye 
dare say anither word. So, dear chil- 
dren, there’s a great King what loves 
ye, nd he thought up Christmas so ye 
should find it out; ’nd all the trees ’nd 
prisints ’nd songs is to show ye how the 
King ‘thinks of ye, ’nd he wants ye to 
remember little b’ys and girls what 
hasn’t had a fair chance.” 

“ Jus’ like me,” piped up Johnny, his 
eyes filling with tears, 

Prisints ! prisints!’’ shouted Pat. 
** Mr. Burlingame, ye better go home !” 

The little orator ran his fingers through 
his stubbly hair, and remarked that, 
** The church folks didn’t say so”; but 
Pat was tired of ceremony. He caught 
the gay handkerchief from the tree and 
threw it at Johnny, and then. followed a 
rapid and noisy division of good things. 
All in the room shared in the feast, al- 
though a looker-on would have’ noticed 
that the fairest orange, the most tooth- 


If 


‘| a forbidden place. 


Johnny lay. In a remarkably short time 
the pretty tree was stripped, and, soon 
after, Bridget and the McCluskys left in 
the best spirits, the sleepy little ones 
stumbling through the snow with sturdy 
independence, each one clasping some 
precious remnant of their delightful feast. 

By 10 o’clock everybody was asleep 
in Johnny’s home, except himself and 
the Christmas tree. He was tired, but 
not sleepy ; and the close, tobacco-laden 
air of the warm room made his head 
ache, and his injured arm ached in sym- 
pathy. The Christmas tree was dimly 
outlined by the moonlight, which shone 
through the little window, and it seemed 
to Johnny as though it understood his 
feelings. It certainly wore a downcast 
expression, and, as Johnny’s wide-open 
eyes noted how it had been pulled about 
by the children, he wondered if it re- 
membered the honors of the previous 
night, and felt disgraced by its changed 
position. And then Jim’s talk came 
back to him, and the poor little fellow 
thought of the King and the “ prisints ” 
he gave, and so drifted off into dream- 
land with the silk handkerchief under 
his cheek, and his hands full of imagin- 
ary treasures. 

As for the tree, standing like a senti- 
nel there in the little dingy ‘ miner 
boys’” home, it certainly could have 
felt no envy for its companion, still lying 
int the parsonage yard; for it had had 
the rare privilege of serving at two 
“Christmas entertainments.” — Zion’s 
Herald. 


DON’T LOOK AT JT. 


We all have temptations of some sort 
—the children as well as the grown-up 
people. Satan is always trying to make 
us do wrong. He is constantly whisper- 
ing evil thoughts to us, putting tempta- 
tions in our way, and if he can make us 
look at sin he can soon make us do it, 
So I say to all, ‘Don’t look at it.” How 
often Satan tempts a child to take fruit 
or take some sugar out of the bowl, or a 
biscuit from the plate, when no one is 
looking! And sometimes the temptation 
is to look into a forbidden box or go to 
How does Satan do 
it? Why, he first puts the desire into 
the child’s heart, and then he leads him 
to look at the forbidden thing, and if the 
child does not look away we are sure 
that by and by he will do what is wrong. 
Satan tries the same way: with grown-up 
people. First, he sets them to walk in 
the way of wicked people, and when they 
do as he wants he whispers to them to 
stand and see a little more of the evil, 
and then, by and by, he gets them to sit 
down in the middle of it. Oh, if only 
they would not look at temptation, how 
much safer: they would be! I once 
learned a lesson from a dog we had. 
My father used to put a bit of meat or 
biscuit on the floor near the dog, and say, 
“No,” and the dog knew he must not 
touch it. But he never looked at the 
meat. No, but he seemed to feel that if 
he looked at it the temptation would be 
too strong, so he always looked steadily 
at my father’s face. A gentleman was 
dining with us one day, and he said: 
“There isa lesson for us all. Never 
look at temptation. Always look away 
to the Master’s face.’”’ Yes, this is the 
old way. Do not look at the tempta- 
tion. ‘Avoid it, passaway.” When the 


thought of doing wrong in any way] 


comes into your heart, however small a 
thing it is, you may be sure it comes 
from Satan; so do not look at it, but 
look up at Jesus, and ask him to keep 
you and make you more than conqueror 
over every temptation, through him that 
loves you.u—Children’s Treasury. 


A STORY OF LOT’S WIFE. 


A little five-year-old, who had been to 
Sunday-school for the first time, came 
home puffed up with importance over 
what he had heard. 

“Mamma,” said he, “do you know 
about Lot’s wife?” 

A little,” she said; “but tell me what 
you know.” 

So the little fellow told his story very 
earnestly, becoming positively dramatic 
when he reached the climax, and said: 
‘And the angel of the Lord said unto 
Lot’s wife, ‘Skate for your life, and don’t 
look back’; but she did look back, and 
turned a somersault.”’ 


THE COMMERCIAL DANGERS OF THE 
SURPLUS.—From this it appears that the 
surplus funds of the coming year would 
be equal to one-twelfth of the money 
which the country now employs in the 
ordinary course of trade. * * * It 
is easy to appreciate the embarrassment 
which a moving army would suffer if 
one-twelfth of its wagons were burned in 
a night; but this is a weak illustration of 
the evil which would be inflicted on 
commerce if one-twelfth ofthe units now 
carrying values should be locked up in 
the treasury vaults. In case of the 
army, part of the luggage would be 
thrown away, and the army move on; in 
case of trade, likewise, part of the values 
would be thrown away; but the throwing 
away of values so that the decreased 
amount of money will carry the remain- 
der, means commercial disaster for 
many, and trade depression fbr all. The 
steps in this argument are simple. In- 
come for taxes over and above expendi- 
tures means a decrease in the amount of 
money in circulation; decrease here 
means falling prices; falling prices 
means, perhaps, commercial disaster, but, 
certainly, commercial depression.— WV 
Princeton Review. 


An exchange, in speaking of the per- 
fect woman, “How may beautiful wom- 


some confectionery, and delicate cake,¥] &n acquire the qualities of a noble man?” 
found their way to the corner where | That's easy; marry theman, 


How to Cure 
Diseases 
the 
UTICURA 


fPORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, SCALY 

and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, 
are cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

OCUTICURA RESOLVENT. the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thus removes the cause. 

OCUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly alla 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp 
of crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair. 

OUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby hu- 
mors, skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin. Outi- 
cura Remedies are the great Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 
95c; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMIOAL OO., Boston, Mass. 

4a@7 Send for ‘““How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 
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TI with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP, 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dent Sutter and Post 


SAN FRANCISOO, VAL, 
Dealers in all sinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 
OF” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTaBLISHED 1856, 
Oonstantly on hand a large steck of © 


Manila Rope, (2!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TUBBS & Co., 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


GS” Factory aT THE PorrRERo. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


FOSTER & 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 


Ranches, Etc., 
0S” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 27 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


AGENTS FOR SEASON- 


W. M. SEARBY, 


and harmacist, 


859 MARKET ST., 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco, 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
te for the Alpha 8 ge (giving continuous 
ow), the Oistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
ges “of various kinds, Oatarrh Douches, 
t Atomizers, hot-water and ice bags, in- 
valids’ cushions, feeding cups, an tic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’s 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


San Francisco, Cal, 


American Exchange Hotel, 


Sansome 8St., . Wells, Fargo & Oo.’s 

one Bank of Osiifornia 

San Francisco, Cal. 
a HOTEL is in the very center of the 
business portion of the city, and has been 
renovated and newly furnished thronghont. 
But one block from the Oregon Steamship Oo.’s 
Office. The traveling public will find this to 
be the most convenient as well as the most 
comfortable and respectable Hotel in the city. 
Board apd room, $1, $1.25 and $1.50 per day. 

Free coach to and from the Hotel. 


MONTGOMERY BROS, Props. 

REWARDED are those who read this 
RIG Ht and then act; they will find honorable 

employment that will not take them from 
their homes and families. The profits are large and 
sure for every industrious person. Kither sex,young 
or old; capital not needed; we start you. very- 
thing new. No special ability required; you, reader, 
can do it as well as any one. Write to us at once for 


heat which we mail free, Address Stin- 


Maine. 


BOOKS. 
BOOKS, 
STANDARD BOOKS, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENT 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Pa Constantly 
on 
Pe ewe made of Wedding and Visiting 
, and the Artistic Designing, Engravi 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


Arms 
Birthday Oards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental, 


$ [9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. — 
OFFICE—811 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 


Assets...... $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000 
D. J. President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wu. J. Durron, Secretary. 


| KE. W. Carpenter, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Manon 21, 1887. 
Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 


1,000,000 
J. L. N. SHEBPARD........... Vice-President 


Drrgctors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Chabot, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE GO. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 


BELDEN & COFPRAN, Managers, 


818 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


OaL. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANOISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Street, 


Oorner of Webb, - SAN FRANOISCO. 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
District Telegraph 


American Co . 
offices. mpany’s 


Embalming and Preparing Bodies for 
Shipment a Spe- 
cialty. 


THE AMERICAN. 
JOIN OURSELVES TO NO PARTY 
that does not carry the flag and keep 
“Tat AMEBIOAN is sixteon-page weekly 
HE B 8 & sixteen- 
on political, social and literary topics. Arti- 
cles, to appear shortly. on the industrial, eco- 
nomic and political phases of the ImmraraTion 
oe an Ea engaged from the pens of W. W. 
orrow, P. D. Wiggin W. H. Mills, 
West Martin and 
TERMS: One year, $3; single copy, 10 cents, 
Address THE AMERICAN, 


415 Montgomery St., San Prancisco. 
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SEA WONDERS exist in thousands of 
forms, but are surpassed by the marvels of 
invention. Those who are in need of prof- 


at home 


should at once send their address to Hallett & Co,, 


Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 


how either sex, of all ages, can earn $5 per day wher- 
Capital not 


ever they live. You are started free. 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, Cat. 


Miscellany. 


TO-DAY. 


Lord, for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray; ; 
Keep me, my God, from stain of sin 
Just for to-day. 


Lest me both diligently work, 
And duly pray; 

Let me be kind in word and deed 
Just for to-day. 


Let me be slow to do my will, 
Prompt to obey; 

Help me to sacrifice myself 
Just for to-day 


Let me no wrong or idle word, 
- Unthinking, say; 
Set Thou a seal upon my lips 
Just for to-day. 


So, for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray; 

But keep me, guide me, hold me, Lord, 
Just for to-day. 


A CATSKILL BEAR STORY. 


Bears in the Catskills? 

Well, there certainly are none prowl- 
ing about the Overlook Mountain 
House, nor the Hotel Kaaterskill, nor 


even in the vicinity of that romantic crag 


called Rip Van Winkle’s Rock. In fact, 
during the week’s ramble which we took 
—my friend and I—among the back 
woods and glens of Slide Mountain and 
the Indian Head, we failed to discover 
traces of either bear or wildcat. 

To say that we saw “neither hide nor 
hair” of them, as the phrase is, would 
not be true. There is a great, tawny, 
glass-eyed, stuffed wildcat at Meade’s, 
on the Overlook; and in a farmer’s 
house at Big Indian we saw a black 
bear’s skin, the original wearer of which 
had been killed by the present owner, 
only a few winters ago. 


But we found bear stories—plenty of 


them. Whenever we met a native or 
old settler of the region, we straightway 
asked him for a bear story, and he sel- 
dom disappointed us. We soon had 
quite a collection, the gem of which is 
the one I am going to tell you now. It 
has never before been told in print, I am 


_ sure, for we had it from the lips of the 


hero himself—an Italian laborer, who, 
having originally core into the Catskills 
to work on one of the railroads, had 
finally made his home there. 

Seated on a raft at the edge of the 
pond where we were fishing, he related 
his story in broken English, which I will 
endeavor to mend—not in the hope of 
making it funnier, but simply to render 
it more intelligible. 

His name was Nanni (short for Gio- 
vanni) Rocco. It seems that in Italy, 
where Nanni was born ands grew up, he 
had been a kind of showman. He used 
to travel among the Apennine villages 
with a performing bear, which he had 
taught to wrestle so skillfully that the 
huge animal, tightly muzzled and with 
claws blunted, would “throw” all comers 
who ventured to measure their strength 
with him. Then his master would try a 


bout, and always come off victorious $ 


but this was due to a secret understand- 
ing with the bear, who, at a given signal, 
would fall to the ground and pretend to 
This was done so natu- 
rally and so regularly that after a while 
Nanni cane to believe himself really 
more than a match for the beast ; and 
the faithful creature never undeceived 
him. 

‘The fame of Nanni and his wrestling 
bear spread far and wide. One day an 


agent came along and engaged him for 
a foreign tour, to extend as far as Amer- 


ica. This began very’ successfully, and 
no doubt Nanni would have made his 
fortune in America, had not his indis- 
pensable partner, the bear, sickened and 
died shortly after their arrival in New 
York. 

His master mourned him like a child. 
Such another animal was not to be found 
for love or money, and poor Nanni’s oc- 
cupation was gone. Disheartened and 
without resources, he finally engaged 
himself with a number of his fellow- 
countrymen, to work on the railroads. 
This employment, in the course of time, 
brought him to the Catskill Mountains. 

When the line of the Ulster and Dela- 
ware Railroad was first surveyed, the re- 
gion through which it passes had much 
more the air of a forest primeval than it 
possesses to-day. The principal “old 
settlers” then were the bears and panthers 
and wildcats, with here and there a rat- 
tlesnake. There was good sport in the 
mountains, at that period. 

One day a good-sized bear, closely 
pursued by two hunters, came tearing 


through the underbrush, close by the 


place where Nanni and his companions 


were at work. It was a wild spot, over- 
looking that stupendous ravine where 


the snowy veil of the Kaaterskill Falls 


hangs gracefully down the black wall of 


wet rocks. 
‘* Head him off!” cried the hunters, 


But the Italian laborers were too 
frightened to dispute the passage of the 
panting animal. 
them, however, caused him to slacken 


his pace and look about him, his red 


tongue hanging out of his open mouth, 


and his mischievous little eyes flashing 


with rage and defiance. . 
Before him were the Italians, behind 


.him the hunters. On one side was the 


precipice, and opposite stood Nanni— 
and he was not the man to run away. 


If he trembled, it was from excite- 


ment and émotion, not from fear. The 
sight of the free, full-grown bear at bay, 
and rearing threateningly upon his hind 
legs, caused a flood of recollections to 
rush through Nanni’s mind. Inspired 
by the thought of his triumphant wres- 
tling days, he had but one idea, and that 
was to geta good “side hold” of the 


The mere sight of 


bear, throw him on his back, and capture 
him. | 

**Stop-a! stop-a!” he screamed, mo- 
tioning back the hunters, who had raised 
their guns to fire. I'll catch-a him for 
you !” 

To the speechless amazement of his 
comrades, he rushed forward and grap- 
pled with the infuriated bear, throwing 
one arm around the plump, hairy body, 
and with the other hand clutching the 
shaggy throat. 

‘The struggle was terrific while it last- 
ed, and by no means one-sided. Bruin 
snapped with his jaws, and slapped out 
wildly with his huge paws, tearing great 
strips from Nanni’s clothing at each 
blow. He did not seem to be at all par- 
ticular whether bits of Nanni’s skin and 
flesh came with the cloth or not. Then 
the two fell, and rolled in the dust. The 
spectators cried: 

“They'll go over, as sure as—” 

Before the sentence was out of their 
mouths, crash! went man and bear over 
the precipice together. The others 
heard the crackling of branches as they 
fell and were lost to sight in the dense 
foliage that clothed the mountain side. 

Horror-stricken, the men scrambled 


down the rocks as best they could by. 


roundabout ways, to pick up poor Nan- 
ni’s mangled body. 

Mangled indeed he was, when they 
found him, but not killed. Heand the 
bear had providentially tumbled into a 
thicket of huckleberry bushes on a ledge 
half-way down the ravine. Bruin had 
made off, leaving Nanni stunned, bleed- 
ing, and highly indignant. 

‘* Dat-a bear no good-a,” he said, in a 
feeble but protesting tone, to his rescu- 
ers. ‘‘He not know-a how to wrestle. 
He not wrestle fair ! ” 

This is not a fable, but it has a moral: 
Don’t expect good behavior from others, 
according to your own ideas of proper 
conduct, when you pay no regard to 
theirs. — Wide Awake. 


GLEANINGS. 


God’s treasury where He keeps His 
children’s gifts will be like many a 
mother’s store of relics of her children, 
full of things of no value to others, but 
precious in His eyes for the love’s sake 
that was in them.—Fenelon. 


The apostle exhorts us to * Rejoice 
evermore,” and again he says, “Rejoice.” 
But how can a man continually rejoice 
in a world of sin and sorrow, while he 
himself is subject to pain, disease and 
death? It can only be done by unre- 
servedly committing all his interests, in 
full assurance of faith, into the hand of 
his heavenly Father, knowing that He 
will keep what he has committed to His 
care, and that ‘‘ all things work together 
fo rgood.” Nothing but unreserved conse- 
cration and unreserved trust can bring 
constant peace and joy to the heart.— 
Methodist Recorder. 


** But every man is tempted, when he 
is drawn away of his own lust, and en- 
ticed. Then when lust hath conceived, 
it bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death ” (Jas. i: 
14-15). John Newton says Satan sel- 
dom comes to Christians with great 
temptations, or with a great temptation, 
or with a temptation to commit a great 
sin. You bring a green log and a can- 
dle together, and they are very safe 
neighbors ; but bring a few shavings and 
set them alight, and then bring a few 
small sticks and let them take fire, and 
the log be in the midst of them, and you 
will soon get rid of your log. And so it 
is with little sins. You will be startled 
with the idea of committing a great sin, 
and so the devil brings you a little tempt- 
tation, and leaves you to indulge your- 
self.. ‘‘There is no harm in this,” “ no 
great peril in that”; and so by these 
little chips we are first easily lighted up, 
and at last the great log is burned. 
Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation. 


Sir Charles U. Atchison, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, India, says that 
any one who has “no faith in the work 
of missionaries in India must be either 
ignorant of facts or under the influence 
of very blinding prejudice.” He further 
says: ‘* Missionary teaching and Christ- 
ian literature are leavening native opip- 
ion, especially among the Hindus, in a 
way and to an extent quite startling to 
those who take a little personal trouble 
to investigate the facts. Out of many 
examples I could give, take one I know 
of—one of the ruling princes of India, 
who probably never saw or spoke to 
a Christian missionary in his life. After 
a long talk with me on religious matters, 
he told me himself that he reads the 
Sanskirt translation of our Bible and 
prays to Jesus Christ every day for the 
pardon of his sins. It is not too much 
to say that the whole Brahmo movement, 
which takes a lead in all social and mor- 
al reforms in India, and which, although 
decidedly: un-Christian, pays to Christ- 
ilanty the sincere flattery of imitation, is 
the direct product of missionary teach- 
ing.” 


In the justified state there is victory, 
but after intense and painful struggles. 
Yet sometimes, in moments of weakness, 
sin takes the soul so by surprise that it 
is brought into condemnation. * * * 
But after the fullness of Christ’s love is 
shed abroad in the soul, temptation 
greatly loses its power. An _ invisible 
shield quenchés the fiery dart. The soul, 
surrounded by “ the munitions of rocks,” 
understands what it is to be “kept by 
the power of God through faith.” It 
has but to utter, ‘Get thee hence, Sa- 
tan,” and the tempter flees in confusion. 


He who would. purge this world of 
sin commences first at self. 


$7,000. 


THE BEST WAY OF DESTROYING A 
RAILROAD. 


General Slocum, in his account of 
Sherman’s march through the Carolinas, 
touches upon the burning of the Colum- 
bia, which he surmises was due to the 
too free use of whisky, and the responsi- 
bility of which should not be charged to 
Sherman. In his article he gives these 
succinct directions as to the destruction 
of a railroad in time of war: “A knowl- 
edge of the art of building railroads is 
certainly of more value to a country than 
that of the best means of destroying 
them ; but at this particular time the de- 
struction seemed necessary, and the time 
may again come when such work will be 
necessary. Lest the most effective and 
expeditious method of destroying railroad 
tracks should become one of the lost 
arts, I will here yive a few rules for the 
guidance of officers who may in future 
be charged with this important duty. It 
should be remembered that. these rules 
are the result of long experience and 
close observation. A detail of men 
to do the work should be made on the 
evening before operations are to com- 
mence, ‘The number to be detailed be- 
ing, of course, dependent upon the 
amount of work to be done, I estimate 
that one thousand men can easily de- 
stroy about five miles of track per day, 


j and do it thoroughly. Before going out 


in the morning, the men should be sup- 
plied with a. good breakfast, for. it has 
been discovered that soldiers are more 
efficient at this work, as well as on the 
battle-field, when their stomachs are full 
than when they are empty. The ques- 
tion as to the food to be given the men 
for breakfast is not important, but I sug- 
gest roast turkeys, chickens, fresh eggs 
and coffee, for the reason that in an en- 
emy’s country such a breakfast will cause 
no unpleasantness between the commis- 
sary and the soldiers, inasmuch as the 
commissary wi!l only be required to pro- 
vide the coffee. In fact, it has been dis- 
covered that an army, moving through 
a hostile but fertile country, having an 
efficient corps of foragers (vulgarly 
known in our army as bummers), re- 
quires but few articles of food, such as 
hard-tack, coffee, salt, pepper and sugar. 
Your detail should be divided into three 
sections of about equal numbers. I will 
suppose the detail to consist of three 
thousand men. The first thing to be 
done is to reverse the relative positions 
of the ties and iron rails, placing the ties 
up and the rails under them. To do 
this Section No. 1, consisting of one 
thousand men, is distributed along one 
side of the track, one man at the end of 
each tie. At a given signal, each man 
seizes a tie, lifts it gently till it assumes a 
vertical position, and then at another sig- 
nal pushes it forward, so that when it 
falls the ties will be over the rails. This 
done, Section No, 1 moves forward to 
another portion of the road, and Section 
No. 2 advances and is distributed along 
the portion of the road recently occu- 
pied by Section No. 1. The duty of 
the second section is to collect the ties, 
place them in piles of about thirty ties 
each—place the rails on top of these 
piles, the center of each rail being over 
the center of the pile, and then set fire 
to the ties. Section No. 2 then follows 
No. 1. As soon as the rails are suffi- 
ciently heated, Section No. 3 takes the 
place of No. 2, and upon this devolves 
the most important duty—viz., the effec- 
tual destruction ofthe rail. This section 
should be in command of an efficient 
officer, who will see that the work is not 
slighted. Unless closely watched, sol- 
diers will content themselves with sim- 
ply bending the rails around trees. This 
should never be permitted. A_ sail 
which is simply bent can easily be re- 
stored to its original shape. No rail 
should be regarded as properly treated 
till it has assumed the shape of a dough- 
nut ; it must not only be bent, bvt twist- 
ed. To do the twisting, Poe’s railroad 
hooks are necessary, for it has been 
found that the soldiers will not seize the 
hot iron bare-handed. This, however, 
is the only thing looking toward the de- 
struction of property which I ever knew 
a man in Sherman’s army to decline do- 
ing. With Poe’s hooks a double twist 
can be given to a rail which precludes all 
hope of restoring it to its former shape 
except by recasting.” 


RAILROAD BULLDING IN THE WEST. 


The following is from the New York 
Witness: 

“Seeing in your paper a statement 
made by Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, re- 
garding the rapid improvements and 
construction of railroads in the far West, 
I would say that Mr. Depew has told the 
truth. The Western country is growing 
at a wonderful rate. Towns and cities 
are springing up as if by magic, and 
railroads are being built in every direc- 
tion. But the gentleman did not tell 
how or by what means those many miles 
of railroads were or are being built. He 
did not tell of the enormous amount of 
indebtedness these railroads have put 
upon the Western States. Neither does 
he tell of the millions of acres of land 
they have taken from the settlers, and 
for which the settlers have to pay. 

It is well known that of all the trunk 
lines built across the plains each receiv- 
ed every alternate section of land within 
ten miles of both sides of the road, or, 
in other words, six thousand four hun- 
dred acres for each mile of road_ buiit. 
This land they sold at an average of 
about five dollars per acre, which net- 
ted them over $30,000 per mile; and the 
cost of building a mile of road is about 
From this it will be seen that 
it is very profitable to build railroads 
across the plains, whether they earn 


much or not. As to the roads that are. 


‘being built at the present time, the 
greater part of them are built at an ex- 
pense to the people of about $2,000 per 
mile, which the tax-payers, and not the 
railroad company, will have to pay. At 
some future time I will write how rail- 
roads, new towns, etc., are built in the 
far West ; also, the arts and trickery re- 
sorted to by speculators to secure their 
ends.” 


OLD-TIME BRIBERY. 


Among the shocking things reve ale 
by Minister Barillon’s account-books 
preserved in the archives of the French 
Foreign Office, are the prices at which 
English patriots sold themselves, and 
men, to this day reputed austere Puri- 
tans, betrayed their principles. There is 
the proof, for instance, in black and 
white, that Algernon Sidney, still in 
English eyes surrounded with the nimbus 
of a martyr, received $2,500 for each 
parliamentary session from the King of 
France. So, too, Littleton, than whom 
scarcely any man of his time had any 
more credit in the House of Commons 
for steadfast patriotism and stainless vj- 
tue, received a bribe directly from the 
hands of Barillon. It is painful to learn 
that Hampden, the son of him who so 
unflinchingly stood out against Charles 
I, sold himself to Louis XIV for $5,000, 
Neither must it be imagined that Ma- 
caulay’s hero, William III, then Prince 
of Orange, was a whit behind the French 
monarch in willingness to play the vile 
game of bribing at Whitehall and West- 
minster. He had less money to bribe 
with—that was all. 


SAN FRANCISCO GIRLS’ UNION. 


Christmas day passed off pleasantly 
there. We had the pleasure of dining 
with them on that day, and could not 
but remark upon the very homelike ap- 
pearance of the family, with their loved 
Superintendent, Mrs. Kinney, presiding 
at the table with cheerful and motherly 
grace, as in her privatehome. A dinner 
of the very best had been provided, and 
all seemed so happy in telling of gifts 
received, etc. We wonder if all know 
that so many of culture and refinement 
avail themselves of its privileges for a 
longer or shorter period, till situations 
ars secured. The impression has gone 
forth that it is only for domestics; very 
few of this class lodge under its roof— 
only register their names, and are notified 
when a place is found forthem. If all 
who have shared its comforts in the last 
three years could speak, it would dispel 
such an illusion. The Union has lost 
a very valued friend in the death of Mr. 
William Bosworth, who has been Treas- 
urer, and a warm friend from its organi- 
zation, and in many ways aided them by 
his large experience and wise counsel. 
His place will not easily be filled. 


BREVITIES. 


‘‘Mamma,” said a little boy, as he 
left his bed and crawled into hers one 
night, ‘‘ I can go to sleep in your bed— 
I know I can; but I’ve slept my bed all 
up. 33 

When a young man sits in the parlor 
talking nonsense to his best girl, that’s 
capital, But when he has to stay in of 
evenings after they are married, that’s 
labor. 

A poet sent to the editor a contribu- 
tion entitled, ‘‘Why DoI Live?” The 
editor answered, “Because yousent your 
contribution by mail, instead of bring- 
ing it in.” 

The big canal that is to be made for 
the passage of ocean ships between Liv- 
erpool and Manchester will for the next 
four years give employment to nearly 
20,000 men. 

Mr. Popinjay: ‘Woman’s curiosity 
amuses me.” Mrs. Popinjay: “Aha! 
By the way, what is that stain on your 
hand?” Mr. P.: “Paint. I was com- 
ing by Blodson’s fence, and just touch- 
ed my finger to it to see if it was dry.” 

Senator Hoar has introduced a bill 
intended to result in building a railroad 
through Alaska from east to west. That 
will be done some time, and people will 
go by rail around the world. The gap 
between United States territory and 
Asia is not more than about three hours 
by steamer. 


IMPROVED 


HALL WRITER. 


MODEL OF 1887. 
Call and examine._gy 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMEROIAL 8T., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 
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D. M. FERRY &2CO. , Detroit, Mich. 
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THE BEST 


The following well-known implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive contest with other ma- 
chines for similar purposes 


The SCHUTTLER WAGON is the test in 
the world. 


GLIDDEN’S BARBED FENCE WIRE. 

If you want a cheap, durable, strong, effect- 
ive fence, buy GLIDDEN’S STEEL BARBED 
WIRE. Uneqaaled by any other. 


. 
+ 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 
The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGU- 
LATING WINDMILL has been recognized for 


the past twelve years as the most powerful and 
durable windmill made. 


‘ 


HOOSIER GRAIN DRILL. 
i Universally acknowledged to have no supe- 
or. / 


HAWLEY BROS.’ 


HARDWARE CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chil! plows, Champion and Auto- 
matic road-sc) ap ‘rs, Deere’s riding and walk- 
ing cultivators, Corbin’s harrows,~ spring- 
tooth harrows, wood- and iron-frame harrows, 
Baldwin’s hay-cutters, Champion fanning- 
mills, etc. 

Fall line of Hardware. Send for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.” HARDWARE Co., 
SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Dairy Improvements 


STODDARD. 
Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
clean, substantial and strong, should replace 
every old churn in use. 

DE LAVAL OREAM SEPARATORS ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting—most 
wonderfal dairy invention of the age. 

BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 
fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 
most improved patterns. 

ROSS FEED AND FODDER OUTTERS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. 

Don’t waste time cutting with an inferior 
machine; more profitable to throw it away and 
buy a better one. 

OIENTIFIO FEED MILLS.—Grind your 
own feed, and reduce its cost. 

Also HORSE POWERS of most improved 
pattern. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 


Cc. G. WIGKSON & CO., 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Pront St. (near Market),San Francisco 


AMERIOAN. 


PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 


Obtained, and all 


PHOTO of invention. We adv as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO C. GE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


* 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 


THY 


ALL ‘VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 


CLIMBING AND HOSS ROSES. 
THINGS STERLING NOVELTIES: at 
partments, Our NE IDE 
over NE es 
CHOICEST Varieties of ROSES, Dds, 
PLANTS and ULBS, and tells how to grow 
them F you wish t6 plant a send 
for it, Vears Bin sh 
ROBE GROWEES, est r Co., Pa. 


BARGAIN 


HAYWAR DS. 


Fourteen Acres Best 


FRUIT 
LAND, 


THREE-FOURTHS OF A MILE FROM 
HAYWARDS POSTOFFIOE AND 
RB. R. DEPOT. 


Hor Sale For 


$13,000. 


é ioe land is fully planted with the best va- 
rieties of fruits, now in full bearing. 
Good Cottage House, Stable, etc. The net 
fruit yield this and past years has been over 
ten per cent. on $1,000 per acre. There will 
be included in the sale a Oow, Horse, Buggy, 
Tools on hand necessary to carry on the place. 


PAYMENTS: 


About one half cash; balance at low rate of 
interest. 


+ ADDRESS t —-— 


WARREN & RUSSELL, 


Real Estate Agents, 
HAYWARDS, CAL. 


After 
™ @xperience in the 
paration of more 
an One Hundred 
Thousand oe for patents in 
the United States and Fo coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
= rights, etc., forthe United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
rmany, and all other countries. Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free. 

Patents obtained through Munn &£Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most {nfluential 
newspaper of its kind published in the wo 
The advantages of &@ notice every patentee 
and splendidly iMusteated ewspaper 

18 large an en 
is published WEEKL at $3.00 a year, and is 
adinitted tc be the best paper devoted to scienc 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lis.ed in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention paten 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Mann & Co., publishers of Scientific Americana, 


361 Broadway, New York. 
Handbook about patents mailed free. \ 


Weed & Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


8r., SAN FRANOISOO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 


, Shea Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 


SUCCESSORS -IN GELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUP'NG CO 


CATALOGUE WITH ISO0 TES TIMOMIALS 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
120 Front St., San Francisco 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for Onerenet 
hoo's, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. PULL 
WARKANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinaati, O. 


MeShane Bell F 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Sanp Peais for CHURCH ae. 
for Price and Catalogue. 
MeSHANE & CO. 
paper. Baltimore, Md. 


Wis? WY. BELLS, 
and 


Mention this 


$] 0 
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[Wepnespay, January 11, 1888. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The orange crop is far below the esti- 
mates, and is bringing decidedly better 
prices than for several years past.—Flor- 
ida Times. | 

President Cleveland is said to be 
worth about $100,000, much of which is 
invested in real estate that is rapidly 
increasing in value. 

The pilot boat 7. H. Allen was 
struck and sunk by the ship Sir Willtam 
Wallace, January 5th, just outside the 
harbor. The crew was saved. 


Of the present House of Representa- 
tives 120 are new members, the largest 
proportion ever known. Of the mem- 
bers of the 49th Congress 196 were re- 
elected to the soth. 


The Court of Appeals of the State of 
Kentucky has just laid down the doc- 
trine that the condition of drunkenness 
atthe time of committing the criine is 
absolutely no legal excuse for the crime. 


It is estimated that the cost of a sin- 
gle day's fog in London for gas alone is 
$40,000. On a recent foggy day the 
London gas companies had to supply 
150,000,000 feet, or nearly 50,000,000 
feet more than the usual amount. 


General Thomas Kirby Smith died in 
New York December 14th, at the age of 
66 years. He took part in many en- 
gagements in the late war, and was a 
strong personal friend of General Grant, 
and for a time on his staff. 


Mr. E. L. Harper, cashier of the Fi- 
delity National Bank of Cincinnati, has 
been sentenced to ten years in the peni- 
tentiary for fraud and embezzlement ; 
‘and now the assistant cashier, B. E. 

' Hopkins, is on trial on the charge of 
misappropriation of funds. 


The birth-rate among our distinctive 
American families is less than in any 
country in Furope except France. On 
the average, the birth-rate among the 
families of our immigrants is fifty per 
cent. greater than among ourselves. The 
peopling of America for the future 
seems to be given over to the classes 
least fitted for the duty. 


An Egyptian papyrus, 42 feet long, 
‘ and containing all the chapters of the 
‘Book of the Dead,” has been received 
and unrolled at the Sage Library in New 
Brunswick, N. J. It was secured for 
the library by Rev. Dr. Lansing, a well- 
known missionary in Egypt. Experts 
pronounce it to have been written near- 

ly 3,000 years ago. 


The flood in China, caused by the 
overflow of the Yellow river, or Hoang 
Ho, covers an area of 8,ooo square miles, 
which was a rich and thickly populated 
country. Three thousand villages were 
destroyed, and hundreds of thousands of 
people verished. Famine has set in 
upon the people who escaped with their 
lives. It is one of the most frightful 
disasters of modern times. 


On the night of the recent victory of 
the saloon at Atlanta, a company of 
drunken rioters turned on a young man, 
named Hightower, who was standing at 
the door of his home, and asked him if 
he had voted wet or dry. He answer- 
ed, “I was dry,” whereupon one of them 
hurled a stone at him, struck him in the 
head and killed him. A crowd witness- 
ed the deed, and yet no man has been 
arrested. 


A steam catamaran, intended for 
whale and walrus hunting in the Arctic 
regions, is being built at Montreal, Can- 
ada. It has two steel cigar-shaped hulls, 

- each 65 feet long, and built in two com- 
partments, one for water ballast, and the 
other to carry petroleum for fuel. The 
catamaran is constructed so that it may 
be taken apart for transportation on the 
deck of a whaler. 


The Committee of Inquiry appointed 
by the Northern and Southern Assem- 
blies ofthe Presbyterian Church to ex- 
amine the question of organic union be- 
tween the two bodies, met in Louisville, ' 
Ky., December 14th. . The respective 
committees consisted of four ministers 
and four ruling elders, with the Moder- 
ator of the Assembly; and the Confer- 
ence was the result of the harmony of 
action and opinion at the last General 
Assemblies. 

_A satisfactory solution of the problem 
of lighting railroad trains by electricity 
has been reached and proved in practi- 
cal use on the lines belonging to the 
Wurtemburg Government. The oil- 
lamp, which has been found to be al- 
most as fatal as the car-stove, is no long- 
er a necessity, the cost of working the 
Wurtemburg system being low enough 
to offer no barrier to general introduc- 
tion. Each car has its own accumulator 
batteries, so that if the engine is de- 
tached from the train, or any of the cars 
t uncoupled, or more cars added to it, 
: the light is not interfered with. 


Henry F. Williams, lately State Secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of Minnesota, and formerly State 
Secretary of Ohio, has been appointed 
by.the International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations as its Sec- 
retary in the railroad department of its 
work, in place of Edwin D. Ingersoll; 
who for the last ten years has faithfully 
filled that position, and who has been 
compelled by the condition.of his health 
to resign. Mr. Williams, as State Secre- 
tary, has already done excellent work in 
the railroad department of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and has 
earned this promotion to a wider field. 


No.7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal |. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JAN. 22. 
MATT. 15: 91-81.. 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


JESUS AND THE AFFLICTED. 


Matthew and Mark both record the 
facts contained in this lesson. The 
woman who came to Christ is called by 
Matthew a Canaanite and by Mark a 
Syro-Phcenician. Both are right. The 
Canaanites formerly owned all the re- 
gion, and the Phcenicians were their de- 
scendants. Alexander the Great, about 
334 years before that time, had conquer- 
ed the country, and held it for a time 
under Grecian rule. Perhaps from this 
fact, and perhaps because it.was com- 
mon to call all nations Greeks who were 
not Jews (Rom. i: 16), this woman was 
also called a Greek. “The most import- 
ant point here is that she was not of 
Jewish descent. Her child was sick 
with some serious trouble. Whether 
some evil spirit had power to trouble it, 
or, in accordance with the common be- 
lief of those times, the mother attributed 
her child’s illness to their influence, it is 
enough for the present to notice that the 
woman could not cure her daughter, and 
believed that Jesus could do it. 

Several peculiarities in this case draw 
our attention: The prayer was a good 
One; it was short and direct, and plainly 
set forth what she wanted. It is, with- 
out doubt, proper sometimes to pray 
through all the possible rounds of human 
needs, concluding with a comprehensive 
petition “for all that are in distress by 


‘Is he who feels a need so definite and an 
approach to God so near that he can say, 
‘Have mercy on me, O Lord!” and 
then tell in eight words exactly what is 
wanted. 

But a good prayer is sometimes slow 
in finding an answer. At first she got 
no notice from our Lord. This state of 
things continued so long that the disciples 
thought she was only annoying the Mas- 
ter with requests that he did not intend 
to gratify. They would have her sent 
away as one for whom no good was in 
reserve. Not only was her prayer unan- 
swered, but Christ seemed to be bring- 
ing up arguments against her. She was 
not an Israelite. His mission was to 
them, that he might -fulfill. the words of 
the prophets. She was not even one of 
the lost sheep. She must have heard 
the remark made to the disciples, but, 
instead of turning her away, it only 
brought her nearer. ‘‘ Lord, help me!” 
was her immediate and most appropriate 
prayer. Again she was repulsed, but not 
discouraged. Jesus did not exactly call 
her a dog, but he came very near it. 
She was not offended by it. It was 
mercy and help that she wanted, and, if he 
would grant this, he might call it crumbs 
and not a loaf. She might be called a 
dog, and not one of the lost sheep. If 
he would give her the crumbs that fall 
from the table it would be enough, and. 
others more favored might sit in the 
places of honor. This. state of feeling 
pleased and satisfied the Lord. She 
knew he could heal, and, if he would, he 
might do it on his own terms and call 
her what he pleased. Then the long-de- 
layed answer came to her prayer. It 
was not forgotten, although she waited 
for it longer than she wished. From 
this we learn how we should present our- 
selves before God when we ask for his 
pardoning grace. 

Many objections may be urged, and 
many arguments used, to discourage 
such prayer. Instead of turning us 
away, and causing such a prayer to 
cease, they should only bring us nearer 
to Christ in more direct and earnest re- 
quest. Faith that fails not is the faith 
that brings the blessing. True faith is 
not disposed to object to the terms on 
which we are invited to come. It does 
not present a demand for pardon, as if 
God were under obligation to the sinner; 
but is willing to accept it as a gift, as if 
the sinner were under obligation to God. 

It is a strange confusion of terms, 
when God is represented as unjust if he 
condemn a rebellious spirit. It was the 
expression of an uninstructed child that 
God would pardon any one, under all 
circumstances, ‘* because that is what he 
is for.” In exalting the mercy of God, 


: it is unscriptural to lose sight of his other 


attributes. Those who deny God’s right 
to punish sin are willing to be saved, if 
it can only be proved that there is noth- 
ing from which they need to be saved. 
This was not the kind of faith that won 
the high commendation of Christ, when 
he found it in this woman. 

Saving faith is also accompanied with 
humility. Whatever God chooses to say 
of the sinner is right. The humble sup- 
pliant will not object to it. Some very 
uncomplimentary things are said in the 
Bible concerning sinners. One having 
the faith that Christ commended will 
not quarrel with these; but, agreeing 
with God’s opinion.in these matters, will 
ask in humble faith, that knows not how 
to be denied, that the soul may be par- 
doned and purified by the divine power. 
Prayers that are mixed with these com- 
mon thoughts and words—*"I have not 
done much that is wrong”; “I have 
been as good as most people ”; “I have 
always tried to do as well as I 
could”——are very little like that of the 
woman who prayed forthe “ crumbs’that 
fall from their mastet’s table.” A pious 
mathematician once said: ‘* The smaller 
we make the denominator, in proportion 
to the numerator, the larger the value of 
the fraction ; and when we write, under 
our supplications, zero as the value of 
our claims, infinity alone can represent 
the value of the blessing such a. prayer 
obtains.” 


Your better part is immortal. 


sea or land, body or mind”; but happy 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THEY. M. C. A. 


On Tuesday evening, January 3d, the 
thirty-fifth annual meeting of the San 
Francisco Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was held in the member’s recep- 
tion room, at the building, 232 Sutter 
street. Mr. George W. Gibbs, President, 
presided. Reports were presented from 
all the working committees, from which 
we take the following: 

Mr. Gibbs in his report stated that, 
though he had been absent in Europe 
for some time, he had been continually 
interested in the growth of the work dur- 
ing the year 1887, which year he consid- 
ered the most eventful in the history of 
the institution. During the year the In- 
ternational Convention had been enter- 
tained for the first time west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the influence of 
the Association had been growing in 
wider and wider circles, and its branches 
had been established in various points. 
He believed that the institution was do- 
ing one of the grandest of works in help- 
ing young men to help themselves, and 
in keeping them from the numberless 
teraptations of city life, which infallibly 
lead to evil associations. In closing his 
very interesting report, Mr. Gibbs said 
that the pressing necessity for a new. 
building was being hourly felt, as the in- 
creased demands on every department 
could not be fulfilled in the present 
building, which was altogether inade- 
quate for the work. 

The Board of Trustees’ report, pre- 
pared by the Chairman, Mr. A. B. 
Forbes, set forth the fact that the Asso- 
ciation was entirely free of debt. Quite 
a large sum had been handed over to 
the Board of Directors. ‘Taxes, repairs 
and insurance had been fully discharged 
with the proceeds of the income from 
parts of the building rented, and the bal- 
ance turned over to the Association for 
current expenses. 

The report of Secretary Henry J. Mc- 
Coy proved to be extensive and interest- 
ing, and in it the important work of the 
various departments during the past year 
was succinctly explained. The fact that 
there were more young men in San Fran- 
cisco now tharsthere had ever been here 
previously brought into greater promi- 
nence the demand for this special work. 
During the last year the Association had 
been more successful in its work than in 
any previous year. 

After the address the various commit- 
tees were presented—evangelistic, mem- 
bership, social and literary, boarding- 
house, boys’ department, reception, gym- 
nasium, invitation, employment depart- 
ment, German branch, deaf-mute branch, 
visitation of sick young men, ladies’ 
central committee; Twentieth - street 
branch by General O. O. Howard, 
chairman of the committee; finance, 
Walter N. Hawley, chairman; and the 
treasurer, Prentiss Selby. 

General Howard stated that the Twen- 
tieth-street branch would be dedicated 
on Tuesday, January 17th, in the Excel- 
sior Hall building, on Mission street, 
between Nineteenth and ‘Twentieth 
streets. 

It was stated that thousands of 
young men had been attracted to 
the physical department during the 
year, that this 
branch of the Association had done 
incalculable good work. From the re- 
port of the visitation of the Sick Com- 
mittee it appeared that one thousand vis- 
its had been made to needy and sick 
young men at private residences, lodg- 
ing-houses, hospitals and hotels. The 
Membership Committee stated that near- 
ly 1,400 members were enrolled in the 
institution. Something like 415  situa- 
tions have been procured through the 
employment department, while the Invi- 
tation Committee had distributed 300,- 
000 invitations. Young men, to the 
number of 700, had received assistance 
in various ways, and the number of those 
who had visited the building amounted 
to nearly 200,000 during the past twelve 
months. The results shown in the re- 
ports of the German and Deaf Mute 
branches were highly encouraging, espe- 
cially as this was the most difficult work 
the Association had in hand. The num- 
bers of those who spend their leisure in 
study had increased largely, and now 
the young men who attend the night 
classes for Spanish, German, book-keep- 
ing, stenography and short-hand report- 
ing, mechanical engineering and free- 
hand drawing, vocal music and elocution, 
number 400. The receipts for member- 
ship shown in Mr. Prentiss Selby’s treas- : 
ury report were larger during the past 
year than have yet been recorded in the 
annals of the Association. The total in- 
come from all sources during the year 
was $19,514.31. The expenditure for 
the entire year, including the entertain- 
ment of the International Convention, 
State work, maintenance of the various 
branches of the Association, taxes, sal- 
aries, insurance, repairs on building, etc., 
amounted to $19,008.13, which left a 
balance of $506.18 in the treasury. The 
Auditing Committee reported that they 
found the accountsy6n their inspection 
every month, uniformly correct, and they 
were of the opinion that the money»was 
expended with a strict economy, which 
brought in the greatest possible résult. 
The thirty-fifth anniversary will be 
observed in the Central M. E. church, 


Mission street, between Sixth and 
Seventh, Sunday evening, January 
29th, and the anniversary address 


will be delivered’ by Rev. Ay» C. 
Hirst, D.D, President of the University 
of the Pacific. There were 812 religious 
meetings held during the year for young 
men, including Bible-classes, evangelis- 
tic meetings, song services, noonday 
meetings, etc. ; the total attendance was 


| 44,315, in which 800 young men had ex-. 


important |. 


| pressed a desire to become Christians. 
The total number of evening educational 
classes, lectures, business talks, popular 
lectures, medical lectures, etc., were 1,- 
422, with a total attendance of 114,- 
957. Ninety-five thousand pages of re- 
ligious reading matter has been distribut- 
ed, and 300,000 invitations had been 
distributed ; four hundred and fifteen 
situations secured. And, in all respects, 
the year was the most fruitful of results 
and the most successful in the history of 
the institution. The San Francisco As- 
sociation is among the most successful 
and prosperous in the country. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


THE PACIFICO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly.................. 4.00 5.75 

4.00 5.50 

Scientific American............. 8.20 5.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............ . 8.00 5.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 3.00 5.1lu 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 


IN FURNISHING YOUR HOUSE 


Bear in mind that the Windsor folding-bed 
is one of the most useful pieces of furniture 
you could have. They take up but little 
room during the day, while they serve to 
furnish a room wonderfully. These desira- 
ble pieces of furniture are to be obtained at 
the warerooms of the California Furniture 
Company, 220 to 226 Bush street, where bu- 
reaus to match are also to be obtained. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 
ESTATE OF GEORGE H. BEAN, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
James W. Goodhue, Administrator of the 
estate of George H. Bean, deceased, to the 
ereditors of, and all persons having clajms 
against the said deceased, to exhibit them, 
with the necessary vouchers, within four 
(4) months after the first publication of this 
notice, to the said James W. Goodhue, at 
1515 Fillmore street, San Francisco, State cf 
California, the same being his place for the 
transaction of the business of the said es- 
tate in the City and County of San Francis- 
co, State of California. 

JAMES W. GOODHUE, 


Administrator of the Estate of George H. | 


Bean, deceased. 
Dated at San Francisco, Dec. 30, 1887. 
W. M. or, 
Attorney for Administrator. 


Wide Awake is a veritable library, chang- 
ing from month to month and from year to 
year and always growing better, apparently. 

he holiday number contains the ‘‘Premium 
List” of thirty-two pages. They give a boy 
or girl who gets subscribers almost as much 
in his choice of two or three hundred things 
as the money he sends amounts to. And 
the things are such as people want—a good 
many of them new to most ofus. Eventhe 
‘‘Premium List” is good reading. Send for 
the primer to D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 
Wide Awake, $2.40 per year. 


Attenticn is called to the great variety in 
the table of contents of the Century for Jan- 
uary. Its subjects embrace an authoritative 
account of the formation of Lincoln’s Cabi- 
net io the history by the President’s private 
secretaries, with many unpublished letters; 
Mr. Kennan’s startling record of personal 
investigations of ‘‘Russian Provincial Pris- 
ons”; Professor Atwater’s valuable and prac- 
tical paper on the ‘‘Pecuniary Economy of 
Food’’; an illustrated article on ‘‘The Cata- 
combs of Rome,” by the Rev. Dr. Philip 
Schaff. 


Allour old customers are sending orders 
for the new year, and we are selfish enough 
to want a few new ones to try our way of 
dealing, and feel sure they will find it to pay. 
We are offering N. O. Sugar now at 7c, Rice 
5c, Raisins 5c. Bargains in dry and canned 
fruit. All quoted in Home Circle; 2,000 ar- 
ticles; worth while to send for it. Free. 
Address Smith’s Cash Store, 115 Clay street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


In St. Nicholas for January, Whittier’s 
beautiful poem, telling the legend of ‘‘The 
Brown Dwarf of Rugen,’’ will delight all 
readers. There is a novel article, telling of 
“The Amusements of Arab Children,” by 
Henry W. Jessup, with life-like pictures by 
Harry Fenn. ‘‘How the Yankees Came to 
Blackwood,” by Louise Herrick, amusingly 
represents the panic caused by the capture 
of a Southern village. 


From the handsome girl’s head, litho- 
gravhed in colors, nicely cut out, to the last 
slip of the , Hood’s Household Calendar 
for 1888 is thoroughly artistic. Every month 
is beautifully engraved, and each slip, as 
torn off, presents a new and pleasing combi- 
nation of color printing. Copies may be 
obtained at the drug stores, or by sending 
six cénts in stamps to C. I. Hood & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


As there may be many of our readers, in- 
eluding those interested in Sunday-school 
and mission work, who would be glad to 
know that they can buy an organ direct from 
the manufacturers for only $35, we give the 
address of this firm, which is Marchal & 
Smith, manufacturers of University Organs, 
235 E. Twenty-first street, New York city. 


Among the elegant furniture seen at the 
warerooms of the California Farniture Com- 
pany, 220 to 226 Bush street, is a sideboard 
in the dining-room of the art rooms. Itis 
over eight feet high, supported by massive 
columns, backed by mirrors, and richly carv- 
ed and ornamented with brass trimmings. 
Don’t fail to see it. | 


New styles of wooden mantels are con- 
stantly being received at the warerooms of 
the California Furniture Company, 220 to 
226 Bush street. They come in all kinds of 
woods and new designs. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat?’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply...We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied, 


We recommend the house of Carroll & 
| Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 


| very reasonable. 


GOLDEN TEXTS AND BIBLE GEMS 


For 1888 contain, besides the Lesson Titles and Golden Texts, for that year, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Apostle’s Oreed, the Commandments, the Beatitudes, and several Bible readings, 
with important facts concerning the Scripsures. 


FPrice, $2.00 per 100 Copies. 


BRIER SON, 


42 Geary St, San Francisco. 


At 7 cents, equal to anything you ever tried for sweetening purposes. 
best at 5 cents tor awhile yet. 
Flour, $4 to $4.25 a barrel. 
and Apricots are all lower, and we have only the best. 
lively at reduced prices for most kinds. 
order at once, as increased freight rates will be hkely to further increase the p 
bargains, and the advantages of trading with us, are contained in the ‘‘Home Circle” now ready 


for mailing. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


115 AND 117 €LAY STREET, - - - - 


GOOD 


We are anxious to have you know that we are still in business at the old place, and want to 
convince you that it is to your interest to favor us with an order for goods. 
but we bave some very choice old-style yellow 


Sugar is higher, 


New Orleans Sugar 


Rice—we still sell the 
Cornstarch—20-pound box, $1.25. Flour is lower again; Roller 
Raisins for cooking—20 pounds for $1. Peaches, Apples, Pears 
Canned goods we are now olearing out 
That elegant Syrup, Roek Candy Drips, you should 
rice. All our 


Send your address at once to 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BIBLE HOUSE, 


757 Market Street, = - 
Geo. C. MCCONNELL, Depositary. 


San Francisco. 


42 Geary Street, 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES FOR 1888. 


VOLUME XIV. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


By REV. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D., and M. A. PELOUBET. 


The ‘‘SELECT NOTES” for 1888 includes studies for the first six months in the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, and for the last six months in Exodus, Leyiticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, and Judges, both versions side by side, the entire year. 
full-page illustrations, from photographs of the places mentioned in the Bible Texts; two 
colored maps, tables of chronology, charts, etc., make the volume for 1888 most complete. 


Svo. Cloth. Price $1.25; Interleaved Edition, $2. Single copies sent pre- 


The volume contains four 


paid on receipt of price, 


Early orders solicited by 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 


San Francisco. 


OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


757 MARKET STREET. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY, 
157 MARKET ST., - 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


0S" Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. sy 


Where. to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coast 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


“DECKER BROS.” | 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
| EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. : 
Either Cash or Installments. 
Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 


We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


U3" Agents for leading Chureh Organs. 
KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St.. - San Francisco 


Music Books for Young and Old, 


No nicer book has appeared for along time than 


Songsand (ames forthe Little Ones, . 
By Gertrude Walker and Harriet 8S. Jenks. 


136 of the sweetest of sweet songs for the 
Kindergarten or Primary school. Isarge, 
handsome pages, fine print. Price $2. 


Jingle Bells. (30 cents, $3 per doz.) Lewis. 
One of the very prettiest and easiest of 
Christmas operettas. Just out. 

Laudamus. Hymnal for Ladies’ Colleges. 
($1.25, cloth; $1, boards) J. R. Kenprick 
and F. L. Rirrer of Vassar College. Refin- 
ed and superior collection. 

Old Sweet Story. (8 Cents.) New Christ- 
mas rervice for Sunday Schools, bright and 
inspiring, as is BIRTHDAY OF OUR LORD. 
pee also a Christmas service. Send for 

t of Christmas Carols! 

Leonard’s Mass in B. (75 Cts.) is a great 
success. Easy and good music. 

Classical Pianist. ($1.) Nev and extra good 
collection. 42 pieces. 35 first rate compos- 


ers. 


4 Books Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Dirson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


STOVES. 


lar merit, and every one the best of its class. | Gag Stoves = 
DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. Gasoline Stoves............... 700 30 00 
IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in | Coal Ranges.................. 6 00 “ 75 00 
Conservatory of Music. L 

., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old A M S 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. $0 15 to $10 00 

We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” anging Lamps.............. 175 ** 20 00 

66-candle- 
We can snit all purses and all tastes Buruers...... 1 60 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
868 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


W. H. Triton. 


BOWERS & SON’S. 


PIANOS 


Are attracting widespread attention for their 
brilliant tone, and fine elastic touch. They 
are made of the best material, and only the 
most experienced workmen are employed. 
They are acknowledged by artiste to be the 
equal of any piano manufactured. Don’t be 
deceived into paying $700 whea yon can get 
the same instrument for $400, Manufactured 
and sold 


& 25 Pifth Street, 

Near Oor. Market Street. 
OS” Pianos to rent. Pianos exchanged. 
. Money loaned on pianos taken on storage. 


Jas. CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


| — DEALERS — 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATs, OAPS, 
TBUNKES, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite Powell, San Francisco, 


"BOWERS & SON, 
Opp. U. S. Mint, 
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